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PART I.—CONTINENTAL (Continued) 
(VII.) Austria! 


HE study of economic history has been carried on at the uni- 
versity of Vienna as well as in the other Austrian universities 


(those of Graz and Innsbruck) for many years. When K. T. von 
Inama-Sternegg was appointed professor of political science at Innsbruck 
in 1868, he published various learned works on the economic history not 
only of modern but also of ancient times. He alsoassisted in the pub- 
lication of important sources for economic history, in particular, from 
1870 onwards, of the Austrian Weistiimer (manorial customary law), 
which throw light on the agrarian history of the middle ages and 
modern times. As early as 1879 he had produced the first volume of 
his German Economic History, which became one of the chief starting- 
points for further specialized research. Separate professorships of 
economic history have only made their appearance sporadically, and 
this is still the case. It was only as a temporary measure that Karl 
Griinberg was appointed professor of modern economic history in the 
faculty of law and political science at Vienna. At the present time 
there is an extraordinary professorship of economic history at the 
School of Commerce. Nevertheless, lectures on economic history have 
been regularly given at all Austrian universities since the end of the 
nineteenth century, and can show a very good attendance. In Vienna, 
Professor Dopsch usually has an audience of three to four hundred. 
The interest in the subject which has sprung up all over Germany since 
the work of Inama-Sternegg, Karl Lamprecht, G. Schmoller, G. F. 
Knapp and K. Biicher, has stimulated the production of an increasing 
number of learned works in Austria as well, especially on the part of 
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the historians. In Vienna, where Inama-Sternegg was professor of 
statistics from 1894 onwards, he did not himself lecture on economic 
history, since his chief occupation was the direction of the State Office 
for Statistics; but younger men such as Karl Griinberg (a pupil of G. F. 
Knapp) in the faculty of law and political science, and A. Dopsch in 
the faculty of philosophy, gave lectures and practical teaching in the 
economic history of the middle ages and modern times as early as the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. Later on, the occupants of 
the chairs in Austrian history at Vienna (A. Dopsch), Graz (A. Mell), 
and Innsbruck (H. Wopfner), gave regular teaching on economic 
history in the faculty of philosophy. Here a need for the subject had 
already been felt, simply because it was early recognized that a know- 
ledge of the more important events in the economic history of the past 
was necessary for the training of specialist teachers in history for the 
Austrian high schools. It was also made a compulsory subject in the 
examination for teacherships in high schools. 

On the other side, a doctorate in political science had been founded 
a few years previously, and here again economic history found a place 
as one of the subjects in the severe examination for the degree. In 
Vienna a comprehensive course of lectures on economic history is given 
by one of the regular professors of economics. At Graz a professor 
in the faculty of law and political science (A. Péschl), who has attained 
some eminence in the sphere of economic history, is entrusted with the 
teaching of the subject. At Innsbruck there have been several pro- 
fessors in the faculty of philosophy, especially H. Wopfner, and after 
him A. Helbock and O. Stolz, who have also been occupied in teaching 
economic history. Oflate years special courses for the study of France 
and England, intended in the first place for the numerous students of 
the Romance and especially of the English languages, have been 
created at Vienna. In these courses there is always a series of lectures 
on the economic history of these countries given by a privat-dozent in 
economic history, and at the end the students are made to take an 
examination. 

Although there is no Austrian journal of economic history, the 
activity of scholars in this sphere has invaded the existing historical 
journals. Both the publications of the Austrian Institute for Historical 
Research in Vienna and the journals concerned with provincial history, 
together with those issued by the historical associations, contain articles 
and reviews on economic history. Moreover, stress must be laid on the 
fact that the Zeitschrift fiir Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte was founded 
from Vienna in 1893, when the first four editors—S. Bauer, K. Griinberg, 
L. M. Hartmann, and E. Szanto—were dozenten in the university there. 
Several of these Austrian founders were also concerned as members 
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of the editorial board in the new series of this journal, the Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 

In 1922 a Seminar fiir Wirtschafts- und Kulturgeschichte was estab- 
lished in Vienna as a result of the action of Professor Dopsch, who had 
received an invitation to Berlin and made the creation of this institution 
a condition of his remaining in Vienna. The chief aim of this seminar 
is to give historical students a training in the economic side of history, 
but its practical courses are also attended by students of other faculties. 
Foreigners from Belgium, Greece, Spain, America, England, Finland, 
Latvia, and many others, regularly attend the seminar to study training 
in method. These practical courses are organized in a lower and an 
upper division, the latter of which is intended for students in their 
later terms and those who have lately taken a doctor’s degree. This 
seminar is conducted by the director (A. Dopsch), supported by an 
assistant and a librarian. 

Since 1924 there have been published the Verdffentlichungen des 
Seminars fiir Wirtschafts- und Kulturgeschichte an der Universitit Wien 
(Verlag Rohrer), dealing with various problems in the province of 
learning explored by the seminar. Up to the present eight volumes 
have appeared in print. In 1928 a collection was made among members 
of the seminar to establish an “ Alfons Dopsch prize.”’ The sum of 
1,000 Austrian schillings will be awarded every five years, and during 
this period the seminar will propose some problem for treatment, while 
eminent scholars, whose work has especially qualified them for the 
task, will be invited to act as judges. The first award of the prize 
will be in 1933. For many years, research in the sphere of economic 
history has also received assistance from the Vienna Akademte der 
Wissenschaften. This help has been given directly through the fact 
that certain publications of the academy are also sources for economic 
history—e.g., the series of Austrian Wetstiimer, of which twelve volumes 
have appeared between 1875 and the present time, and the Austrian 
Urbare (rentals), which have been collected in four series: (1) those of 
the dukes, (2) those of the bishoprics, (3) those of the monasteries, 
(4) those of the lay landlords. Other great undertakings of the 
academy have also benefited the subject—for instance, the Hzstorischer 
Atlas der Osterreichischen Alpenlinder, which contains valuable material 
on Austrian economic history in the text which accompanies the maps. 
Further sources for Austrian economic history have been published 
in the Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, while research and articles partly 
relating to economic history have appeared in the Archiv fiir Oster- 
veichische Geschichte. As an example in recent issues I need only 
mention here the Betirége zur neueren ésterreichischen Wourtschafts- 
geschichte of V. Hofmann. The academy has also indirectly tended to 
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the promotion of work in economic history through the fact that its 
financial assistance has made various publications possible. This was 
the case with the Forschungen zur innern Geschichte Osterreichs, 
which the present writer has carried out since 1904 (in fourteen volumes, 
1904-20). 

Considered as a whole, economic history has made a sure place for 
itself in the university of Vienna in a relatively short time, and that 
not only for the last few centuries, which form the chief interest of 
the faculty of law and political science, but also for the middle ages 
and even for antiquity. In any case, it has not only revealed a fund 
of positive knowledge in these spheres, but it has also contributed to 
extend the general historical outlook of the students. It has also 
made possible a specialist understanding of the great economic problems 
of the present, as well as a valuation of this knowledge for the practical 
politics of today. Besides this, the economic side of history is kept 
more firmly in view in the new school text-books, and is much more 
closely related to the general history of the past. In my opinion 
economic history should be compulsory for all historians and econo- 
mists at the universities, because it is indispensable for the understand- 
ing of the present as wellas ofthe past. It would also be timely if in all 
countries a scholarly survey, together with a photographic record, of 
economic monuments could be systematically made, so that the 
treasures of the museums could also be studied from this point of view. 


(VIII.) THE NETHERLANDS! 


Generally speaking, the position of economic history in the Dutch 
educational system is far from prominent. Future university students 
in Holland, after leaving the elementary and advanced schools, have 
mostly been educated at one of three types of school—viz., the Gymna- 
stum, at which the classical languages are taught and pupils are prepared 
for future university studies, and the so-called Higher Burgher School 
(H.B.S.), where science forms the more important branch of studies, 
and Latin and Greek are not included among the subjects of tuition. 
This last type of school has two different sections, called A and B, 
the first of which has economic history in its curriculum and among its 
requirements for final examinations. The section B of the H.BS., 
however, as well as the Gymnasium, does not officially include economic 
history either among subjects of tuition or among examination require- 
ments. No doubt good teachers will not neglect the economic side of 
life in their teaching of history, but especially at the H.B.S., A, this 
side is chiefly represented by commercial history, not by economic 
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history proper. The lesson-books generally used at these schools do 
not contain many references to economic history, and good books on 
the subject in Dutch, from which teachers might supply the short- 
comings of the lesson-books, have not yet been written. 

In consequence, Dutch students have, on leaving school, only very 
little knowledge of the economic side of history, and the curriculum 
of most Dutch universities does not properly fill this gap. Among 
the universities of Leiden, Amsterdam, Utrecht, Groningen, and 
Nymegen, only the municipal university of Amsterdam possesses a 
special chair for economic history. At Leiden university no special 
lectures on economic history are given, and knowledge of it is not re- 
quired for any examination. This is also the case at Groningen, but 
at Utrecht lectures are given on Dutch economic history. Several 
dissertations have been written on economic history subjects at Utrecht 
university, though a special institute for economic historical research 
does not exist. At the Roman Catholic university of Nymegen a 
general knowledge of economic history is among the requirements of 
the examination for Bachelor of Arts (history). 

Recently the City Council of Amsterdam have enlarged the possi- 
bilities of economic history tuition at Amsterdam university by granting 
the appointment of a research assistant and the creation of a special 
seminar of economic history. The library of this institution will be 
of the utmost importance to economic history students, as it will be 
housed in the building of the Economic History Library, which is the 
property of the Dutch Economic History Record Association, and has 
recently been transferred from The Hague to Amsterdam. In this way 
students of economic history at the university of Amsterdam will in 
the future have at their disposal not only the library of the newly 
founded seminar of economic history, but also the precious collections 
belonging to the Dutch Economic History Record Association. It is 
hoped that the Association, in co-operation with the seminar of 
economic history of the university of Amsterdam, will prove to be 
successful in its endeavours to promote the studies of economic history 
in the Netherlands. Besides its five universities, Holland possesses 
the High School of Commercial Sciences at Rotterdam and the Roman 
Catholic High School of Commercial Sciences at Tilburg. At the 
former institution there is a chair of economic history. At the latter 
courses are given in the subject. Research work on economic history 
has not so far been carried on by any special institution connected with 
one of the Dutch universities. 
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PART II._THE UNITED STATES, THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
AND JAPAN 


(I.) THE UNITED STATES! 


The American student gets his economic history in one or more 
of three ways: : 

(r) Asan historical approach to an introductory course in economics 
or to some special study of labour problems, banking, taxation, business 
cycles, etc. The historical prelude to general economics is not nearly 
so popular as it was thirty years ago, when economics was being taught 
by men who had come under the influence of the German historical 
school,? and the tendency now is to begin with a cold shower of con- 
cepts or a plunge into principles and problems. But the special studies 
may still retain much historical treatment. 

(2) As part of the workin history. The content of history has been 
widened in America as elsewhere, and even elementary survey courses 
in European history now include much discussion of economic, social, 
and intellectual developments. In the field of American history there 
has been a change in interpretation as well asin range.? Turner began 
the movement with his assertion that behind all the politics, institu- 
tions, and constitutional developments lay the vital forces that were 
to be found in the life, the work, the problems, and the outlook of the 
American frontier. Then Beard put forward the same idea in his 
studies on the economic interpretation of the constitution, the economic 
origins of Jeffersonian democracy, and on the rise of American civiliza- 
tion. All through the story runs the assertion that social and economic 
movements and factors were the really creative forces in American 
history. The history departments of most universities bear the mark 
of this wider and changed outlook. There are courses on social history, 
on the development of the West, on life in the old South, on immigration, 
and so forth. Monographs appear by the score on different phases 
of the economic and social life of the country, and a co-operative 
History of American Life, in twelve volumes, is being published.‘ 
Thus many a “ pure historian ” is writing and teaching economic and 
social history. 

(3) In formal courses of economic history. Such courses appeared 
first in the eighties, and it is hard to decide whether Harvard or Johns 

1 By Professor H. Heaton, University of Minnesota. 


2 R. T. Ely in 1893 gave one-tenth of his text-book to an historical survey of 
economic society; one recent text gives one-twenty-seventh, and another allows 
four pages out of 500. 

8 See Nevins, A., ‘‘ Recent Progress in American Social History,’’ in Journal 
of Economic and Business History, May, 1929. 

4 Edited by A. M. Schlesinger and D. R. Fox. 
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Hopkins was first in the field. In 1878 H. C. Adams obtained his 
doctor’s degree at Johns Hopkins for a thesis on the history of taxation 
in the United States from 1789 to 1816, and began to teach. In 1881 
Ely arrived, full of enthusiasm for the German historical school. Feacili- 
ties were immediately offered for research ‘‘ in American institutions 
and economic history,’ and at the famous Friday evening seminars 
teachers and students discussed such matters as French and German 
socialism and the American land question. But no set course of 
lectures in economic history was offered till 1884, when one lecture a 
week was given on “ the principles and historical growth of commerce.” 

Meanwhile Dunbar, who had been teaching political economy at 
Harvard during the seventies, returned from a visit to Europe in 1883 
and expanded the Harvard curriculum from three to seven courses. 
Among the new-comers were the history of economic thought and the 
economic history of Europe and America since the Seven Years’ War, 
both given by Dunbar, while Taussig began to lecture on the tariff 
history of the United States. In 1884 Dunbar added a course on the 
history of financial legislation in the United States. Gross joined the 
history staff in 1888, offering work on medieval municipal history; in 
1891 MacVane began a seminar in social history; and in 1892 Ashley 
arrived. Ashley had taught in Toronto for four years. His courses 
had included elementary economics, the history of economic theory 
from Plato to the historical school, constitutional history, political 
theory from Aristotle to Green, and the history of economic development 
from the manor to the factory system. After four years of this a 
chair at Harvard must have been a great relief; but during the nine 
years at Harvard, Ashley was constantly adding new courses to his 
repertoire. A medieval course alternated with a modern one; a survey 
of the literature of economics to 1800 was supplemented by a class on 
scope and method in economic theory and investigation; and a triennial 
cycle on economic life and thought of the ancient world, the Mer- 
cantilists, and the Physiocrats was offered. Thus he kept up a close 
alliance between economic history and the history of theory. 

A few other universities took up economic history in the eighties. 
Wisconsin offered a course in the history of agriculture as early as 
1876; Allen had a seminar in economic history there in 1888, but the 
real work began at Wisconsin when Ely went there in 1891 to direct 
the new school of economics, political science, and history. Turner 
at once introduced a course on the economic and social history of the 
United States, “ with particular attention to the spread of settlement 
across the continent and to the economic and social causes of sectional 
and national sentiment.” At Yale E. G. Bourne in 1886 gave a 
“‘ View of Trade and Industry in Europe in the Middle Ages,” while 
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Hadley offered graduate students a course on “‘ Finance and the Art 
of Politics in the History of the United States,” following it with one 
on the industrial history of the country since 1850. Later on came 
Callendar and Clive Day, covering between them the field of European 
and American history. Columbia had graduate students at work on 
economic history themes during the eighties, but no formal course was 
offered till 1890, when “‘ Historical and Practical Political Economy ”’ 
and ‘‘ Financial History of the United States’ appeared on the 
curriculum. Pennsylvania, under Cheyney’s influence, developed the 
teaching of social and economic history in the late eighties, and the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy was offering five courses 
in American or European economic history by 1892. By that date 
two or more courses were being given in nine of the larger universities 
of the country. 

Since the nineties economic history has found its way into the 
curriculum of almost every university, college, teachers’ training 
college, and even into some high schools. According to an ingenious 
investigation made some years ago, 113,000 hours were devoted in 
all American universities to teaching the economics and business group 
of subjects in 1910-11; of these, 8,000 were occupied in teaching 
economic history. The figures for 1925-26 were 521,000 and 23,000. 
Chairs in economic history are found at Harvard, Columbia, Yale, 
Chicago, and Minnesota, while elsewhere the subject is taught by some 
professor of economics, or some assistant or associate professor who has 
specialized on economic history for his doctoral thesis or written some 
monograph or text-book in the field. Meanwhile, at Harvard a chair 
in business history has been established in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, and its first occupant, Professor Gras, is the 
editor of the Journal of Economic and Business History, and helps to 
arrange and make available for research the mass of business records 
now being gathered in by the Business Historical Society. 

The heart of an American university is its graduate school, in which 
bachelors of arts are enrolled for advanced study and for research, 
leading to the master’s or doctor’s degree. Here the most interesting 
work in economic history is done; the survey courses and huge classes 
of undergraduates are left behind, and one can work with a student 
or a handful of them on special topics or periods and on original sources. 
And beyond the group discussion is the student’s thesis. A recent 
survey of subjects chosen for doctoral theses between 1904 and 1928 
shows that out of 3,123 in the general field of economics, 392 were in 
economic history."| Many of the subjects were European in character, 


. Froman, L. A., ‘‘ Graduate Students in Economics,’’ in American Economic 
Review, June, 1930. 
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and had involved a visit to English, French, or German archives; an 
increasing amount of work is being done in the Spanish records, but 
naturally most of the theses deal with American topics. A glance 
over one’s shelves will serve to remind European scholars of the con- 
tributions which young Americans have made to the knowledge of 
European economic development. 

The student who wishes to concentrate on economic history can 
therefore find an abundance of offerings in some of the larger American 
universities. If, for instance, he goes to Chicago he will find lavish 
fare in both the economics and history departments. In the former 
he can begin with a survey of the evolution of economic institutions 
and ideas, one of European history, and one of American history. 
He can then pass on to the history of economic thought, make a more 
detailed study of the economic history of America, of English economic 
history from the Renaissance to the Industrial Revolution, or that of 
Europe over the same period; he can concentrate on French develop- 
ment from the Reformation to the World War, join a seminar on the 
sources of economic history, and take part in a discussion on the 
relations between history and theory. Meanwhile the history depart- 
ment will attract him with courses on the economic and social history 
of Europe from A.D. 180 to the Crusades and from the Crusades to 
Columbus, the economic and social history of the nineteenth century, 
the economic history of Rome, England and the Industrial Revolution, 
and problems in English social and economic history from 1850 to 
the present; and if he wishes to go further in the story of his own 
country there are courses on the social and economic bearings of the 
Civil War, the social history of the American colonies, the economic 
history of the American colonies, and a seminar on immigration into 
the American colonies.2 Not all universities offer such a long list, 
but in several of them the detailed study of several periods or topics 
is possible. 

1 Works by Beer, Botsford, Bowden, Furniss, Gras, Gay, Gray, Galpin, 
Haring, Hamilton, Jenks, Klein, Knight, Lingelbach, Lybyer, Dietz, Usher, and 
others, began as pieces of research for doctoral theses. A similar list could be 
drawn up covering the field of American economic history. 

2 Many of these courses last only one term. The Harvard courses include 
economic history from the Industrial Revolution, history of commerce 1450-1750, 
history of industry and agriculture 1450-1750, economic development of the 
medieval world from ancient times to the Crusades, economic history to 1450, 
topics in modern economic history, and recent economic history; also a course 
in business history. Minnesota offers an elementary economic and social history 
of the modern world, an introduction to economic history, the economic history 
of the United States, European economic history 1300-1750, European economic 
history since 1750, topics in European or American history, and a seminar which 


alternates between a medieval and a modern topic. These courses are mostly 
full-year courses. 
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A final word must be said about view-point. The day has quite 
gone when European economic history meant English history, with 
slight occasional references to the Continent. In the early days 
Gibbins, Hobson, Ashley and Cunningham set the stage, and elementary 
courses in English industrial history are still given in some places. 
But England’s medieval economic importance shrinks visibly when 
one looks at Europe from across the Atlantic; perhaps Clive Day 
recognized that fact when his History of Commerce, published twenty- 
three years ago, took a broad, almost world-wide sweep; and Professor 
Knight, in his Economic History of Europe to the End of the Middle 
Ages, reflects the general attitude of American teachers when he turns 
to the Continent rather than England, to Constantinople and the 
eastern Mediterranean, and even dares to tread the slippery paths of 
Roman, Hellenic and pre-historic days. One gets the same broad 
view in J. W. Thompson’s Economic and Social History of Europe in 
the Middle Ages, for that study ranges over the whole field from Iceland 
and Spain to the Levant and the Urals. To an American, living in 
a big country, Europe does not look too large to be surveyed as one. 
But one sometimes wonders whether, in view of the ordinary student’s 
background and earlier education, one is not trying to spread a little 
piece of butter over a big slice of bread that is not there. 


(II.) GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND? 


In Oxford, in spite of the interest in economic history aroused 
among the general public by the work of Arnold Toynbee of Balliol in 
the early eighties, it cannot be said that the subject played much part 
in university courses until a fairly recent date. When the school of 
modern history was founded in 1872, no paper on economic history 
was included, but the regulations provided that “‘ candidates will be 
expected to trace the working of economic principles in the history they 
offer,’’ and questions on the economic side of history were occasionally 
set. Candidates were also permitted to offer a special paper on political 
economy in which there were questions on economic history. Later 
a “political economy ”’ paper, of which half was actually devoted to 
economic history, became obligatory, but it was not until 1g16—when 
the theoretical part of this paper was removed to the new “‘ Previous ” 
examination taken in the student’s first year—that a whole paper was 


1 For sections on certain universities and for information about others the 
editor is indebted to Professor J. H. Clapham (Cambridge), Professor E. Power 
(London), Dr. A. Redford (Manchester), Principal J. F. Rees (Birmingham and 
Wales), Mr. J. R. Morris (Liverpool), Mr. G. P. Jones (Sheffield), Mr. C. M. 
MacInnes (Bristol), Mr. A. Birnie (Scotland), and Mr. J. R. Lemberger (Queen’s 
University, Belfast). 
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devoted to economic history. Among the special subjects, one of 
which must be taken by candidates who aim at a place in the first or 
second class, economic history is provided for by “ Medieval English 
Boroughs,” which has a distinctly economic tinge, by ‘‘ Industrial 
Relations, 1815-75,” and by the historical side of the political economy 
special subject, which is confined to finance, currency, and banking. 
The school of philosophy, politics, and economics (‘‘ Modern Greats ”’), 
founded about ten years ago, has up to the present included a com- 
pulsory paper on modern economic history from 1760, and makes 
provision for greater study of the subject in its optional further subject 
on “Labour Movements since 1815.” The new regulations just 
passed for this school make the economic history paper optional, the 
alternative being a paper in modern political history. Modern economic 
history has always been a subject of study for the diploma in economics 
and political science. The present regulations prescribe the period 
from 1558, and one paper out of six is devoted to it. A paper on ele- 
mentary English economic history forms one of the two papers in the 
economic group, which with two other groups may be taken for the 
ordinary B.A. degree. 

Lectures are given both on general English economic history and 
on the more specialized aspects which are set for the special subjects 
papers. The modern period figures much more extensively on the 
lecture list than the medieval, owing to the fact that the course for 
“Modern Greats” includes modern economic history only. The 
undergraduate is generally obliged to confine himself to the study of 
English economic history, though questions which involve a knowledge 
of the economic development of other countries are sometimes set, at 
any rate in the “ Modern Greats’ papers. On the whole, it may be 
said that a candidate who is interested in the economic side of history 
is not particularly well provided for at Oxford as far as undergraduate 
teaching is concerned, since both in the modern history school and in 
“Modern Greats’ pressure of other subjects tends to encroach on 
the time which he can devote to this one. In post-graduate work, 
however, the case is different, and a considerable amount of research 
has been done in recent years. Thirteen out of forty theses accepted 
for the degree of bachelor of letters by the Boards of Modern History 
and ‘‘ Modern Greats’ in the past two years have been concerned 
with economic history, and three candidates have obtained the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in the past year for work in the same subject. 
There is some systematic teaching for graduates in the class on bibli- 
ography and method. 

In Cambridge the study of English economic history has been 
a compulsory part of the Historical Tripos for something over fifty 
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years. At present it is one of the five papers which, with an essay, 
make up part i. of the tripos. In part ii. one of the special subjects is 
largely economic in character. These subjects have been chosen with 
a view to illustrating the relation of economic to general history— 
e.g., the last five years of Peel (1845-50), and France before the Revo- 
lution. It is also open to a candidate to take political economy in 
part ii.; so that a candidate with economic interests can combine 
general modern history (with particular reference to the age in which 
his special subject lies—e.g., the nineteenth century), a special subject 
of an economic character and political economy. This has in practice 
proved an excellent, and not too over-specialized, undergraduate 
course for possible economic historians. It is not taken by very 
many; and seeing that it is somewhat specialized this is probably 
as it should be. The economic special subject has, however, been 
taken by numbers ranging from fifteen to thirty-five a year. It has 
often been combined with some subject other than political economy 
—either political science or international law. 

In the Economics Tripos, as originally designed by Marshall, 
a considerable amount of economic and some general modern history 
were compulsory in part i., part ii. being, broadly speaking, non- 
historical in character. There has been a tendency to reduce the 
amount of history, which in the original tripos was thought excessive 
in relation to the time available for it. By a very recent change only 
modern English economic history remains in part i., but in place of 
the practical exclusion of history from part ii. an historical special 
subject is made an effective option, and there is a general instruction 
that the various branches of economics shall be studied historically. 
This revised scheme has only just begun to work, so its success cannot 
yet be estimated. A paper on “ Economic History and Social Insti- 
tutions ” forms one of the optional subjects for the ordinary B.A. 
degree. 

Formal post-graduate teaching in economic history does not 
exist at Cambridge. It is held that the courses for the various second 
parts provide enough set teaching. (There are, however, courses 
of lectures in paleography.) Members of the university doing post- 
graduate and research work, together with those who come from other 
universities to read for the Cambridge Ph.D., are assigned to super- 
visors from the various faculties conversant with the fields in which 
they propose to work. The function of the supervisor is conceived 
of rather as one of advice and criticism than of instruction, and assist- 
ance given by him in the actual preparation of the thesis, though not 
forbidden by any rule, is viewed with some disfavour. There has 
just been founded, from a generous bequest by the late Miss Ellen 
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A. McArthur, a fund to award prizes for original work in economic 
history and assist its publication. 

In the University of London the chief centre of the teaching of 
English economic history is the London School of Economics, which 
prepares students for the degree and has a large number of post- 
graduate students engaged in research work in economic history. 
The school library (especially the British Library of Political and 
Economic Science) offers special facilities for post-graduate students 
working on modern economic history; it contains a valuable collection 
of pamphlets, parliamentary and official publications of Great Britain 
and other countries, and a number of special collections of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, etc., and is perhaps the best library of economics, 
economic history, and the social sciences in the country. Courses in 
economic history in connection with the B.A. degree are also given 
at Bedford, Birkbeck, East London, King’s, University, and Westfield 
Colleges. In all the colleges mentioned the undergraduate teaching 
is done by means of lectures and small discussion classes. 

The following seminars in economic history open to post-graduate 
students registered at any of the schools and colleges of the university 
or at the Institute of Historical Research are at present being held: 
Manorial Administration in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 
by Professor A. E. Levett; English Industry and Trade in the Later 
Middle Ages, by Professor Eileen Power and Mr. M. Postan; English 
Economic History in the Seventeenth Century, by Professor R. H. 
Tawney; and English Economic History in the Nineteenth Century, by 
Mires. Beales: 

Economic history forms part of the syllabus of the following 
examinations: Intermediate—A paper on English economic history 
from 1760 is obligatery in the faculty of Economics, but optional in 
the faculty of Arts. B.A. General—In the economic branch a paper 
is set on English economic history. It is optional in the history 
branch. B.A. Honours in History—One of the optional subjects 
is English economic history, and one of the special subjects is The 
Social and Economic History of Tudor England, studied in connection 
with original sources. These optional and special subjects are normally 
selected by a large number of students. B.Sc. (Economics)—The course 
of study includes the main outlines of economic history, with special 
reference to the economic development of the Great Powers, and 
a number of special subjects which may be selected at will by the 
candidates. B.Com.—Part i. includes an obligatory paper on the 
modern economic history of the British Empire, and an optional 
subject on the modern economic development of the Great Powers. 

At Manchester, economic history is studied by all candidates for 
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the degree of B.A. with honours in history or economics, for the degrees 
of B.A. in commerce or administration, and for the post-graduate 
diploma in social study. Considerable study of original sources 1s 
necessary in the special honours course, and each student is required 
to present a short thesis embodying the results of independent work 
upon an approved subject related to the work of the class. These 
preliminary theses often lay the foundations for post-graduate research, 
but undergraduate students are always strongly dissuaded from 
selecting ambitious thesis subjects, lest their leisure for general reading 
should be unduly restricted. Wherever possible, opportunity is taken 
to group the subjects in such a way that the students may gain some 
experience of team-work in research. Thus, in a recent session six 
undergraduate members of the history school worked through the 
earlier minute-books of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. Their 
zeal was appreciably quickened by the fact that they were co-operating 
in the exploration of manuscript records; and the publication of 
a volume based on their investigations is at present under considera- 
tion. Other students have traced the transition from the old Poor 
Law to the new Poor Law in several local parishes of which the manu- 
script records are accessible ; another group of students has investigated 
various aspects of England’s foreign trade during the earlier nineteenth 
century, mainly from the printed sources. Students in the economics 
school and the department of commerce have naturally tended to 
emphasize the study of industrial and business history. The Univer- 
sity Press has already published several important works on the history 
of particular industries, notably the cotton, iron and coal-mining 
industries; more recently, post-graduate students have been working 
on the history of the felt-hat manufacture, the jute industry, and the 
manufacture of needles and pins. At present an interesting attempt 
is being made to stimulate the scientific study of local history in the 
university. As the economic factor bulks very largely in Lancashire 
history, it is evident that this new academic development opens up 
wide (and comparatively fresh) fields of research for the local student 
of economic history. 

At Birmingham Sir William Ashley was appointed professor of 
commerce in 1g0I. His lectures included an outline course in economic 
history, the general content of which may be gathered from his Economic 
Organization of England (1914). In practice he devoted more time 
to the middle ages and paid less attention to the nineteenth century 
than a reader of this book would suppose. The course was attended 

+ Two volumes of lecture notes taken down in 1894-95 by a student at Harvard 


in shorthand and transcribed are now in the possession of Principal J. F. Rees. 
They were revised by Sir William Ashley in 1900-01, and seem to have formed 
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by commerce students in their first year, by social study students, 
and by honours history students. It was extended by his successor, 
Mr. J. F. Rees, who also introduced an optional special subject. 
Honours history students who choose economic history subjects for 
their theses are also assisted in their research. 

In the University of Liverpool courses on economic history are 
arranged for students reading for the B.A. and B.Com. degrees, and 
for students in the honour schools of economics, social science and 
commerce. Economic history is an optional subject in the honour 
school of geography, and a compulsory subject in the certificate 
in social science. An outline course is usually given to students in 
the honour school of history. The lectures cover mainly the period 
after 1485, and lay special emphasis on the nineteenth century. 
Students are given the opportunity of specializing on the period from 
1815 to 1875. Recently students in the honour school of economics 
have chosen research subjects connected more with theory than with 
history; but the opportunity constantly occurs of assisting students 
in the other honour schools with their thesis subjects. 

In the University of Sheffield the teaching of economic history is 
done in the department of economics by a lecturer on the staff of 
that department. The subject forms part of the examination for 
honours and pass candidates, and the former may also take, asa special 
subject, a course on seventeenth-century sources for economic history. 
This is chosen by a minority of honours students and requires a back- 
ground of historical knowledge. Research is hindered by a lack of 
funds to assist students doing post-graduate work; on the other hand, 
Sheffield possesses an advantage, likely to increase in the future, for 
work on the seventeenth century through the munificence of Sir 
C. H. Firth, whose collection of books and pamphlets is being given 
to the university. There is also an advantage in the existence of local 
material connected with the iron and steel industries. Subjects on 
which research has recently been done in the school include the economic 
history of the pottery industry, the development of the English glass 
industry, and the sequestration of estates, 1643-60. Research is 
also proceeding actively on the economic development of Sheffield, 
and on the financing and organization of the medieval building industry. 

In the University of Bristol economic history is studied by students 
reading for the honour schools of modern history, economics, and 
economics and philosophy, and for the testamur in social study. 
Several theses on various subjects in economic history have been 
accepted for the degree of M.A. 


the basis for his course of lectures at Birmingham. They reveal very clearly 
his interest in the medieval period. The Tudor period is treated in less detail, 
and there is practically nothing beyond the sixteenth century. 
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There is no separate department of economic history in any of the 
constituent colleges of the University of Wales; the subject is taught 
under economics or history. The practice in the different colleges 
varies very considerably. Since the university was reorganized some 
ten years ago a high degree of autonomy with respect to syllabuses 
has been enjoyed by each college, and there are no examination papers 
in economic history common to the four colleges. The grades which 
roughly correspond to the years of study are called Intermediate, 
Subsidiary, Final, and Honours. 

At the University College of Wales (Aberystwyth) economic history 
is compulsory in the honours course in economics. In addition to 
the general course there are also optional special subjects on the econo- 
mic history of Wales during the nineteenth century, and on borough 
organization in medieval England. Students in the department of 
history may select economic history as one of their subjects, and may 
take a paper in the optional special subjects. At the University 
College of North Wales (Bangor) economic history enters the course 
in economics at all stages. In the honours course, which is also 
taken by honours history students, the subject of study is the economic 
development of France, Germany, the United States of America, and 
the British Overseas Empire. The University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire (Cardiff) has a department of economic and 
political science and a department of industrial relations. The 
honours scheme offers as an alternative to the principles of sociology 
the economic development of France, Germany and the United 
States during the nineteenth century. In the department of industrial 
relations there is a course on the history of industrial relations 
particularly in the nineteenth century, which is in effect a study of 
one aspect of economic history. At the University College of Swansea 
there is as yet no department of economics, but there are courses 
of lectures on English and Welsh economic history. A special subject— 
The Expansion of Europe in the Nineteenth Century—necessarily 
pays special attention to economic development. 

It should be added that a considerable proportion of the research 
work done for the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in the departments of 
economics and history comes within the province of economic history. 
Within recent years research students have shown a marked preference 
for enquiries into the history and development of local areas and 
special industries. The prominence of economic history subjects is 
very well brought out in an analysis of the titles of successful disserta- 
tions for the degree of M.A. in the university of Wales, printed in the 
1930 summer number of Cambria: A Journal of Adult Education and 
Social Service in Wales (pp. 75-76). 
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Until 1908, when an independent lectureship was instituted at 
Edinburgh, no specific provision was made for the teaching of economic 
history in any Scottish university. But the importance of the subject 
was recognized long before this, and courses in it were given by the 
various professors and lecturers in political economy. At Edinburgh, 
Professor Shield Nicholson, in his inaugural lecture in 1880, “‘ insisted 
on the value of the mathematical method to give precision to the form 
of the subject, while he sought the matter in experience, assigning an 
important place to economic history as the only available means of 
seeing the full value and import of existing institutions.”! During 
his long tenure of the Edinburgh chair, Professor Nicholson regularly 
delivered courses in economic history, while his monumental work, his 
three-volume Principles of Political Economy, contained, as he himself 
says in the preface, ‘“‘a much greater amount of history than is usual 
in a statement of principles.” At Glasgow, Professor Smart, as be- 
fitted the author of the Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 
introduced his course on theoretical economics by a sketch of the 
evolution of industry after 1815; while at St. Andrews the interests of 
economic history received due attention from Professor W. R. Scott, 
who was lecturer in political economy there from 1899 to 1915. St. 
Andrews is now the only Scottish university without a separate 
lectureship in the subject, but the lecturer in political economy intro- 
duces a large amount of economic history into his teaching. 

The following are the numbers of Scottish students attending 
courses in economic history during the last three sessions: 


1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 


Edinburgh .. AS ee BS" I0o 22 
Glasgow an oy at 7 15 12 
Aberdeen .. Ki eee 8 9 

152 123 143 


The small number of economic history students at Glasgow and 
Aberdeen must be ascribed chiefly to the inadequate recognition given 
to the subject in these universities. At Edinburgh, economic history 
is recognized as a qualifying subject for the ordinary degree of M.A., 
as part of the curriculum for the honours degree in history and in 
economics, and as compulsory for the B.Com. and the social study 
diploma and certificate. At the other universities the subject plays 
a much more limited réle. It will be seen that much remains to be 
done for the encouragement of the study of economic history in Scotland, 
and the Economic History Society might find here a very suitable 
field for its activities. Indeed, there is a feeling amongst Scottish 

1 W.R. Scott, Memoir of Joseph Shield Nicholson, 1850-1927, p. 8. 
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teachers and students of the subject that there is room for a special 
Scottish committee or section of the society which might devote 
itself to the particular problems affecting Scotland. Such a body 
would naturally apply itself to stimulating an interest in Scottish 
economic history. At all the three universities where separate 
lectureships exist courses are given on the economic history of Scotland, 
and Scottish scholars have already given proof of their capacity to 
throw light on the material development of their native country. It 
is only necessary to allude to the important works published in recent 
years by Dr. Insh, Miss I. F. Grant, and others. This is one task which 
such an organization could profitably undertake. Another is to 
secure fuller recognition for the subject in the curriculum of the Scottish 
universities, and thus help to remove the reproach that in the country 
of Adam Smith, with a university population of 11,000, less than 
150 students are enrolled in courses on economic history. 

At the Queen’s University of Belfast there is a lecturer in economic 
history, but he is also responsible for the subjects of political theory 
and public administration. One course, usually consisting of sixty 
lectures, is given in each session to pass students. Inthe modern history 
school candidates may take one paper in the economic history of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but this is alternative to a paper 
on political science. In the school of economics, economic history 
and political science two papers are obligatory—one on the outlines 
of economic history of Great Britain and Ireland from the eleventh 
century, and one from the Industrial Revolution. In the school of 
economics and philosophy the latter paper is optional, the alternative 
being political science. An attempt is also being made to form an 
honours school in geography, economic history and economics. 


(III.) Canapat 


Most of the Canadian universities give some specific teaching in 
economic history, which generally includes some period of Canadian 
economic history and British economic history, and sometimes a course 
on Europe and the United States. The stress is chiefly on modern 
economic history, on the Industrial Revolution and on the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Apparently some attention is being 
given to the possibilities of widening the subject and extending it 
to include Greek and Roman civilizations. The rapid expansion of 
the subject will call for a thorough realignment of the courses, which 
are given chiefly in the later years of the student’s university career. 

* Based on an article by Mr. H. A. Innes on “‘ The Teaching of Economic 


History in Canada,”’ in Contributions to Canadian Economics (1 i 
. 29), to whi 
readers are referred for further information. Pa) - 
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The extent of research on Canadian economic history is difficult 
to estimate, as the most important work has come from Canadian 
students doing graduate work in the United States. In the main, 
research in Canada has been restricted to practical problems, and 
Canadians have not been in a position to take the detached view which 
makes for successful and extensive graduate work. Important work 
has been done by those engaged in teaching, but it is significant that 
much of this is buried in Government reports. Research has also been 
handicapped by the relatively slow growth of economics and its emer- 
gence as a subject separate from history and political science. The 
important position of the Government in Canada and its relation to 
France and Great Britain, and the interest in the development of 
responsible government, have given political science a privileged 
position. Much of the best work in the field of Canadian economic 
history has been done in subjects marginal to economics, political 
science, and history. 

One of the serious handicaps has come from the lack of library 
facilities and an inadequate bibliography. The transcripts made by 
the public archives of reports relating to Canada, the material made 
available by the archives department of Quebec, and the documents 
published by various State historical societies in the United States 
have given the political scientist and the historian a decided advantage. 
Unfortunately Canada is not in the same happy position as to the 
records of business firms, which, following the recent work in economic 
history, must become increasingly important. Progress is being made 
in this direction, as shown in Dr. Shortt’s work on the Baring papers 
and the Canadian Company’s papers, and in the recent proposal to 
make the papers of the Hudson’s Bay Company accessible. The 
archives of the Grand Trunk are a further case in point. Perhaps 
the wealth of this material has blinded students to the value of business 
records of Canadian firms. It is significant that some of the most 
valuable work in this direction is being done in Saskatchewan. 

There is also a serious limit to effective work in the accessibility 
of printed material. Again, there is a wealth of political history, 
but Canadian libraries have been notoriously delinquent in their 
attention to the economic side, and there is no library which makes 
any attempt at keeping abreast of the material published on the 
economic conditions of Canada and other countries, with the exception 
of the Higher School of Commercial Studies in Montreal. Perhaps 
the most serious obstacle to effective work, however, is the lack of a 
philosophy of economic history applicable to new countries. Much 
of the work done has been defective through the attempt to fit the 
phenomena of new countries to the economic theories of old countries, 
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or to give it a bias toward this or that school of political science or history. 
These difficulties persist in the attempts which have so far been made to 
present an economic history of Canada or a text-book of Canadian 
economics. 


(IV.) AusTRALIA? 


The teaching of economics in Australian universities is virtually 
a development of the last twenty years. In 1913 there was only one 
professor of economics in the whole continent;? in the other five 
universities a part-time lecturer or a professor of philosophy or history 
might give one or two lectures a week, including a brief glimpse at 
economic history. In New Zealand conditions were much better, for 
at Christchurch Professor Hight was doing brilliant work in theory and 
history, and gathering a band of able students round him. 

The introduction of economic history into Australian curricula 
was largely the result of the establishment of the Workers’ Educational 
Association and of university tutorial classes in 1914. The men 
appointed in Sydney and Hobart to administer these classes had to 
spend part of their time teaching undergraduates, and both gave 
courses in economic history. Meanwhile the early tutorial classes 
were nearly all in economics, and generally spent their first year 
studying economic history. The growth of the adult educational 
movement influenced the teaching of the social sciences in a very 
marked degree, and in at least two universities men whose presence 
was due to the call for extra-mural classes built up flourishing under- 
graduate classes in economics, etc. After the war the growing interest 
of the business community in commercial education led to the establish- 
ment of the department of commerce in Melbourne and a chair in 
economics in Adelaide. Hence, in all the universities economic 
history is now systematically taught, and in some States is a popular 
high-school subject. 

Although interested in European developments, the Australian 
student soon wanted to look at the growth of his own continent, and 
attention, therefore, had to be given to Australian economic history 
and to the rise and policy of the labour movement. For such work 
no literature was available except official year-books or studies by such 
Government officials as Coghlan. The Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, therefore, had to begin printing its own books, whether texts or 
research studies, and for a time played the part which elsewhere would 
be played by a university press. Heaton’s Modern Economic History, 

1 By Professor H. Heaton. 


2 In Sydney. For a more detailed account of the above developments see 
Report on Adult Education in the Dominions, published by World Association 
for Adult Education, London, 1929, chapters on Australia and New Zealand. 
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with Special Reference to Australia, and Portus’s Marx and Modern 
Thought were the result of teaching tutorial classes in these subjects; 
Sutcliffe’s History of Trade Unionism in Australia and Judge Higgins’s 
New Province for Law and Order were monographs. But since the 
war the Melbourne University Press has developed rapidly, and among 
its publications are several economic history studies. In 1924 the 
Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand was established, and 
publishes the valuable Economic Record twice a year. Thus, on the 
historical as well as on the descriptive and theoretical side economic 
study is now flourishing in the antipodes. 


(V.) JAPAN? 


When political economy began to be studied as a science and the 
historical school was in its golden age, great importance was attached 
to economic history in Japan. Every university came to have its 
chair in economic history, the subject being divided into two courses 
comprising Western and Japanese economic history, and sometimes 
also into such divisions as commercial or agricultural history. Every 
undergraduate is obliged to attend lectures and submit himself for 
examination. The number of hours devoted to lectures is not every- 
where the same, but generally speaking about seventy hours in the year 
are devoted to world or Western history, and rather less to Japanese 
history. Besides the universities, every higher commercial school 
gives lectures on economic or commercial history, so that the number 
of scholars studying and lecturing on the subject is large. There has 
lately been great enthusiasm for this branch of study, and articles 
upon it may be found every month not only in the academic journals, 
but also in those intended for the general public. At the beginning 
of 1931 the “ Society of Economic and Social History ’’ was founded 
in connection with the economic department of Tokio Imperial 
University. It includes students of social, legal and economic history, 
and is to publish a journal every quarter. The founders sincerely 
- hope to be able to make contacts with foreign societies of the same type. 


1 E.g., Roberts, S. H., History of Australian Land Settlement, and studies 
on wages regulation, the coal industry, White Australia, the tariff, etc. 
2 By Professor Y. Hoynden, Tokio Imperial University. 


MASONS AND APPRENTICESHIP IN 
MEDIAZVAL ENGLAND 


HE history of apprenticeship in the Middle Ages is still in many 
points obscure, and nowhere, probably, is the obscurity greater 


than with regard to the craft of the mason. It is true that 
regulations for the London masons were made in 1356,) and that a 
seven years’ term for apprentices is laid down in those regulations; 
but there does not appear to be evidence to show how effective the 
regulation was, nor how frequent the apprenticing of masons was 
before 1356 in London. For the rest of the country the evidence is, 
as might be expected, scantier. Regulations were made for the 
cathedral masons at York® about 1352, about 1370 and in 1408; but 
they do not contemplate anything in the nature of a craft gild, nor 
do they so much as mention apprenticeship. The Regius Poem,’ the 
earliest manuscript of which may perhaps be dated about 1390, con- 
tains rules with regard to apprentices and others of the craft, but it 
is by no means certain that this document ought not to be regarded 
rather as stating what was desirable than what was practised. We 
have attempted, therefore, to supplement the meagre evidence of all 
these sources, by collecting what is to be found in documents of another 
kind, especially contracts of particular masons and building accounts. 
The evidence of the latter on the question of apprenticeship may 
appear to be mainly negative, but at least it shows some of the ways 
by which the trade was entered, and it is of the greatest importance 
in throwing light on the conditions and organization of the industry 
to which the masons belonged. 

In so far as apprenticeship was ‘‘a system of technica training by 
which the craftsman was ”’ taught ‘‘ the secrets of his craft and rendered 
qualified to carry on his calling,’ one might expect to find the system 
prevailing among masons in the Middle Ages as amongst weavers or 
tailors or cutlers. On the other hand, in so far as apprenticeship was 
an avenue to membership of a gild and to freedom of a borough, it 
was not so likely to develop amongst masons as amongst other crafts- 
men. In support of this latter contention, the reader may be reminded 
that medieval houses were generally constructed of wood and clay; 
stone and brick came into use gradually for chimneys and floors, but 


1 Riley, Memorials of London, 280-2. 
* Fabric Rolls of York Minster (Surtees Soc.), 171, 181, 198. 
8 Regius MS. 17, A. 1 in Brit. Mus.; facsimile edition, 1891 
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the almost exclusive use of these materials in domestic architecture 
is a relatively modern phenomenon. Town walls were doubtless con- 
structed of stone and likewise certain churches, bridges and halls, 
but the principal stone buildings of the Middle Ages were abbeys, 
cathedrals and castles, which often lay outside the towns; even when 
these were situated in a town, their builders do not appear to have 
relied on local labour for their skilled craftsmen. As a consequence, 
the number of masons for whom regular employment could be found 
in a town must have been strictly limited. The position at Oxford, 
York, Norwich and Coventry may be briefly examined. 

Oxford.—The particulars of account for the 1380 Poll Tax payable 
by every lay person, male and female, above the age of fifteen years, 
shows the number of masons in the city to be eight, or possibly ten, 
of whom only two had servants, William Multon having one—a man— 
and John Brise having four—all women.t Allowance, perhaps, ought 
to be made for a withdrawal from Oxford of part of its population 
through the disturbances of the years before 1380, and also, possibly, 
for evasion of the tax. Examination of a later document—a roll 
relating to the sessions held by the justices in 1390, 1391, 1392 and 
1394 for the purpose of administering the statutes of labourers?— 
suggests that the number of masons was somewhat larger. Altogether 
twenty-three or twenty-four masons, including one waller, occur in 
this roll. Rather more than half of these were probably permanently 
domiciled in the city and the suburb outside the North Gate, and about 
one-third either died or left Oxford during these years. It is not 
possible to tell how many of the masons had been apprenticed; only 
one, John Sampson, is described as a ‘‘ master mason in freestone and 
capable and skilled in that art and in carving (et de entatlle).”” His 
art, which seemed to the justices to be so much superior to that of the 
other masons as to warrant his being dismissed when they were fined, 
would certainly require ample training if not apprenticeship. As to 
the other masons on this roll, we do not know whether they had been 
apprenticed or not; probably not. In any case, of the 456 craftsmen 
enumerated in the Poll Tax return of 1380, only 7 were apprentices, 
and none of them was bound to a mason. 

York.—The Register of Freemen of the City of York shows that 
147 masons were admitted between 1301 and 1558, or an average of 
about one every two years. Actually the admissions were very 
spasmodic in character: 6 were admitted in 1367 and 1413; 5 in 1388; 
4 in 1310, 1374, 1424 and 1431; 3 in 1346, 1380 and 1459; whereas in 

1 Printed in J. E. Thorold Rogers, Oxford City Documents (Oxford Historical 
Society, 1891), 314 seq. 

2 Edited in Salter, Medieval Archives of the University of Oxford, vol. il. 
I-I27. 
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many years, often for many years consecutively, there were no ad- 
missions at all. We feel little doubt that the admissions varied with 
building activity at the Minster, and that many of the freemen were 
employed there. In support of this suggestion we advance three 
considerations: 

(i.) If the admissions of masons and the average number of masons 
employed at the Minster are set side by side, as is done in the following 
table, the trends of the two sets of figures will be seen to be the same: 


Total Number of Masons Average Number of 


admitted to Freedom Masons employed at 
during each Period of the Minster. 
Twenty Years. 
1301-20 8 —_ 
1321-40 6 —- 
1341-60 9 I2 
1361-80 26 40 
1381-1400 22 = 
I40I-20 22 36 
1421-40 20 18 
1441-60 13 Io 
1461-80 Io 13 
1481-1500 4 12 
1501-20 I Io 
1521-40 6 12 
1541-58 fe) 3 


(ii.) The names of very few masons are mentioned in the printed 
Fabric Rolls, but practically all those in responsible positions at the 
Minster either were, or became, freemen: 


Rob. de Patrington, master mason in 1370, freeman in 1352. 
Hugo Hedon, master mason in 1401, freeman in 1393. 
William Colchester, master mason in 1419, freeman in 1416. 
John Long, master mason in 1421, freeman in 1420. 

Wm. Waddeswyk, warden in 1422, freeman in 1426. 

Thos. Pak, master mason in 1432, freeman in 1420. 

John Bowde, undermaster in 1442, freeman in 1430. 

John Porter, master mason in 1456, freeman in 1453. 

John Whittylsey, mason in 1457, freeman in 1482. 

Rob. Spillsby, master mason in 1470, freeman in 1466. 
Wm. Hyndley, master mason in 1473, freeman in 1473. 
Chr. Horner, master mason in 1507, freeman in 1489. 


(iii.) Although some 2,000 citizens of York obtained their freedom 
by patrimony between 1396 and 1558, we can trace only eight masons 
whose sons gained admission in this way, which suggests to us that 
very few of the masons who came to York settled there, there being 
little regular work for masons in York apart from the Minster. 


1 Register of the Freemen of the City of York (Surtees Society), vol. i., and 
The Fabric Rolls of York Minster (Surtees Society), passim. 
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It is difficult to form an estimate of how many masons there were 
at York at any time apart from the Minster craftsmen, but we are 
disposed to give twelve as the outside limit about 1350. 

Norwich.—The Calendar of Freemen of the City of Norwich shows 
that 170 masons were admitted between 1317 and 1600, or approx- 
imately one every two years. As at York, the admissions were spas- 
modic: 5 were admitted in 1445; 4 in 1415, 1440, 1531, 1547, 1561, 
1563, 1580 and 1588; and 3 in 1453, 1505, 1573, 1575 and 1582. But 
there is this important distinction between York and Norwich: at 
York the vast majority of admissions were in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when the Minster was probably the predominant 
source of employment for masons; at Norwich the majority of ad- 
missions were in the sixteenth century, when domestic building 
provided the principal work of masons: 


Admissions of Masons Admissions of Masons 


at York. at Norwich. 
I30I-1400 71 I2 
I40I-I500 69 64 
T501-1558 7 35 
1559-1600 3 59 


The main building or rebuilding operations at Norwich Cathedral 
Priory appear to have taken place before the first mason was admitted 
a freeman in 1365,1 so that we may assume that the building of the 
Cathedral exercised much less influence on the number of masons 
admitted to the freedom of Norwich than was the case at York. The 
admissions between 1371 and 1400 being 9, we doubt if there were 
a dozen masons in Norwich in 1400; by 1450 the number may have 
grown to 20, the admissions between 1421 and 1450 being 109. 

Coventry.—A return made in connection with an ordinance re- 
quiring the crafts to provide armour shows that there were 7 masons 
in 1450, the total number of craftsmen returned being 603.2 

To show the relative unimportance of the masons’ trade in these 
towns, the dozen or so masons at York in 1350, at Oxford about 1380, 
at Norwich about 1400, and the 7 at Coventry in 1450 may be compared 
with the 51 masons employed at Vale Royal Abbey?’ during the summer 


1 W. H. Saunders, Introduction to Rolls of Norwich Cathedral Priory, 24 and 
109, and John L’Estrange, Calendar of Freemen of Norwich. 

2 Coventry Leet Book (E.E.T.S.), 246. 

8 The original Building Account is in P.R.O. (Exchequer K.R. Enrolled 
Accounts, Bundle 485, No. 2). A translation is printed in the Appendix to 
The Ledger-Book of Vale Royal Abbey (Lancs. and Cheshire Record Society, vol. 
Ixviii., 1914). A study of the Account is contained in our paper, “‘ The First Three 
Years of the Building of Vale Royal Abbey, 1278-1280” (Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 
vol, lxiv.). 
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of 1280 and the 57 employed at Caernarvon Castle in 1304.1 Ten 
years earlier the Justice of Chester had been ordered to impress 100 
masons in his bailiwick and to send them to Caernarvon,? at a time 
when 400 masons as well as 1,000 minor workers, 200 carters, and 
30 smiths and carpenters were employed there or at Beaumaris.® 
Whether the number of masons in towns in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries was large or small—and it seems quite clear that 
it was small so far as leading provincial towns were concerned—there 
might nevertheless be well-established, if small, craft gilds among 
masons at this early period. It is obviously impossible to prove that 
these did not exist, though such evidence as is available does not 
point to much craft organization amongst masons. In London in 
1356 it is stated that the trade had not been regulated in due manner ;# 
in 1376 four members were elected to the Common Council to represent 
the mistery.> After that date Masters or Wardens were sworn from 
time to time. In 1472 a grant of arms was made to the Masons’ 
Company,’ whilst in 1481 Masons’ ordinances were approved.® In 
Lincoln there was a religious or social gild of cementarii in 1389; 
every cementarius who took an apprentice was to give 40d. to the 
maintaining of the candle. At Norwich at the same date certain 
masons were associated with a Carpenters’ social or religious gild;?° 
in 1440 Wardens of the Masons were elected; in 1512 the Wardens 
of the Roughmasons were complaining that some masons had served 
less than seven years and that others had never been apprenticed at 
all. At York, although the municipal records have been very well 
preserved and many gild regulations are extant, there appears to be 
none relating to masons.’ The chief indication of the existence of 


1 The Building Account is in P.R.O. (E. ror, Bundle 486, No. 1). A study 
of this and other Caernarvon and certain Beaumaris building accounts is con- 
tained in our paper, ‘‘ Castle-Building at Beaumaris and Caernarvon in the Early 
Fourteenth Century ”’ (to appear in Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, vol. lxv.). 

2 Cal. Close Rolls, 1288-96, 413. 

Letter of 1296, partly quoted in Morris, Welsh Wars of Edward I., 268-9. 
Letter Book G, 51, and Riley, 280. 

Letter Book H, 43. 

Letter Book H, 274; Letter Book K, 97, 256. 

Printed in Conder, Hole Craft and Fellowship of Masons, 84, 85. 

Letter Book L, 183-4. 

P.R.O. Chancery Miscellanea, Bundle 41, No. 154, printed in Ars Quatuor 
Coronatorum, vol. xlii. 65. 

10 Toulmin Smith, English Gilds (E.E.T.S.), 37-9. 

1 J.C. Tingey, ‘‘ Some Notes upon the Craft Gilds of Norwich, with particular 
Reference to the Masons’’ (Avs Quatuor Coronatorum, vol. xv. 198 seq.) The 
admissions to the Freeman’s Roll show that of the 61 masons admitted between 
1551 and 1600, 13 had not been apprenticed (John L’Estrange, Calendar of 
Freemen of Norwich). 

8 York Memorandum Book, i. and ii. (Surtees Society). 
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masons, apart from the admissions to freedom of the city, is their 
participation in the Corpus Christi pageant.1_ The fact that masons 
participated appears to be the only evidence of their organizations 
at Chester,? Beverley,? and Coventry.4 At Bristol, Leicester, Notting- 
ham and Reading we have been unable to trace any reference to a 
masons’ gild in the published records. 

The paucity of references to municipal gilds of masons in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as well as the character of such 
evidence as we have found, lead us to the conclusion that local gilds 
of masons were not strongly developed in the boroughs before the 
days of Elizabethan labour legislation. One reason for this has 
already been suggested, namely, that most stone building was being 
carried on outside the towns. A second reason now calls for con- 
sideration. At a period when most trades were conducted by small 
masters or independent craftsmen, stone buildings were being erected 
either by building contractors, or by corporate bodies on the “ direct 
labour system,’’ as it would now be called. The building contractors 
and the “‘ masters of the works’ appointed by corporate bodies were 
generally master masons, but the masons they employed were journey- 
men. Whilst some masons became independent building contractors 
and a few were promoted to be “‘ masters of works,” the great majority 
must have remained journeymen all their lives, either because they 
did not possess the capital or the business acumen to become con- 
tractors, or because they did not possess the technical or administrative 
ability which would be likely to cause them to be chosen to preside 
over the labours of a large body of fellows. In many trades, appren- 
tices out of their time served as journeymen for a period before setting 
up as master, but the building trades must have been amongst 
the earliest in which a body of permanent wage-earners was to be 
found. 

The existence at this early period of large-scale building operations, 
mostly in country districts beyond the sphere of influence of municipal 
craft gilds, raises two questions: firstly, whether there was any kind 
of gild organization regulating labour conditions; and, secondly, how 
the skilled workers were trained. Adequately to answer the first 
question would involve amongst other things a discussion of fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century legislation against Masons’ Chapters and Con- 
gregations,® and an examination of certain contemporary MSS. con- 


1 York Memorandum Book, i. xliv., and ii. xlix. 

2 R. H. Morris, Chester in the Plantagenet and Tudor Reigns, 306, 317, 443. 
3 Hist. MSS. Com. : MSS. of Beverley Corporation, 89. 

4 Coventry Leet Book (E.E.T.S.), 205. 

5 E.g., 34 Edward III., c. 9, and 3 Henry VI., c. 1. 
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cerning the Articles and Points of Masonry.! This would be beyond 
our present purpose; here we shall content ourselves with endeavouring 
to show the bearing of some of the facts revealed by a study of Building 
Accounts upon the problem of organization amongst masons. 

(a2) Whilst the Building Accounts we have studied* show some 
masons as employed for years on the same building, many appear to 
have moved, voluntarily or by impressment,? from one building to 
another. Any organization, therefore, developed by masons must 
have differed from the severely local organization of craft gilds in 
general. 

(b) There does not appear to have been any very effective organiza- 
tion of masons for determining wages on royal building operations. 
No fewer than thirteen different rates were paid to masons at Vale 
Royal Abbey in 1278-80, whilst at Beaumaris and Caernarvon in the 
early fourteenth century there were twenty-two time-rates, besides 
which some work was remunerated at piece-rates (ad tascam). The 
explanation of the variety of rates is not our present business; we 
refer to it as presumptive evidence of the absence of a craft gild. 

(c) The question is further complicated by the existence of grades 
of masons. The commonest word for mason is cementarius, later 
lathomus or lathamus, which often includes two kinds of craftsmen, 
hewers and setters. At times, however, the term cementarius is more 
restricted in meaning: in the Beaumaris and Caernarvon Accounts it 
covers only hewers of stone, the setters or layers being grouped under 
the heading of cubitores. The wages of cementarii (excluding the 
master and under-master) varied from 2s. gd. to 15d. per week, the 
wages of cubitores from 2s. 5d. to 8d., and there was no doubt an over- 
lap in work as well as in wages; the layers could no doubt shape stones 
with a scappling hammer or a hatchet, if not with a hammer and 
chisel; the hewers could no doubt lay and rough-hew stone as well as 
cut stone with a hammer and chisel. At this period the line between 
cementarit and cubitores was probably not very hard-and-fast, and 


1 Regius MS. 17, A. 1, Brit. Mus. of about 1390, and Additional MS. 23198, 
Brit. Mus. of about 1430, commonly referred to as the Cooke MS. after the name 
of the editor who printed it in 1861. 

* More especially Vale Royal Abbey (1278-80), see note 3, p. 349; Caernarvon, 
1304-5, See note I, p. 350; Caernarvon, 1316-17, and July, 1319 (P.R.O. Exchequer 
K.R. Accounts E. 101, 486/29); Beaumaris, 1316-17 (P.R.O. E. ror, 485/24); 
Beaumaris, 1319-20 and 1330 (Accounts in P.R.O., printed, as also are those for 
1316-17, in Arch. Camb. Supplement of Original Documents, 1877). 

8 For impressments at Caernarvon, see Liberate Roll, 12 Ed. I., M. rt and 
M. 4, quoted by Hartshorne, ‘‘ Caernarvon Castle,’’ Arch@ological Journal, 
vol. vii.; Cal. Close Rolls, 1288-96, 413; Cal. Chancery Warrants, 63; and for 
impressments in general the authorities cited in Coulton, Art and the Reforma- 
tion, QI-2. 
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cementarit might work as cubitores upon occasion. The London Regu- 
lations of 1356 certainly provided that ‘‘ every man of the trade may 
work at any work touching the trade, if he be properly skilled and 
knowing in the same,”! but there is some ground for supposing that 
before the end of the fourteenth century hewers refused to lay.2 In 
any case, the work of the really skilled hewer would be quite distinct 
from that of a setter: in the first place, he might excel as a craftsman 
in carving tracery of windows or capitals of pillars, or he might excel 
in capacity to direct the labours of large numbers of men and in planning 
buildings. The two kinds of skill may have been found in the same 
person, and it was probably generally true that the architects of 
medieval buildings were skilled cementarit in the restricted sense of 
the term; but architectural and administrative capacity sufficient for 
the direction of large operations was rarer than skill in carving, and 
we find cementarit such as Walter of Hereford, Master of the Works 
at Vale Royal in 1278-80 and later at Caernarvon, and Henry de 
Elerton, Master of the Works at Caernarvon after 1315, receiving I4s. 
a week for directing operations, whilst the most skilled cementari of 
the ordinary kind received 2s. 9d. a week or less. The training of 
skilled cementarit to serve either as master masons or as first-class 
carvers or stone-cutters must have called for much more systematic 
training than that needed by the general body of masons, and as we 
shall endeavour to show shortly, it was probably to these more special 
cases that the system of apprenticeship first applied. 

We may now turn to the second question as to how the general 
body of masons was trained. The Statute of Apprentices, 1563, 
required all journeymen to have served an apprenticeship of seven 
years,? and some of the London gilds at a much earlier date required 
that no one should be set to work who had not been apprenticed.* 
On the other hand, the ordinances of several London gilds imply the 
existence of journeymen who had not served apprenticeships,® and the 
case of Roughmasons at Norwich at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century who had not been apprenticed was referred to above. 
Although apprenticeship as a stepping-stone to mastership was no 


1 Riley, 281. 
2 “The Grete Sentence of Curs Expouned”’ (see Arnold, Select English Works 
of John Wyclif, vol. iii. 267 seq.): “‘ For they conspiren togidere . . . that non 


of hem schal do ouzt but only hewe stone, thouz he myzt profit his maister .. . 
bi leggyng on a wal.”’ 

Bs IH 11Z. C94, SCC. 124. 

4 Pewterers, 1348 (Riley, 244); Haberdashers, 1371 (Riley, 354); and Leather- 
sellers, 1398 (Riley, 547). Wives and children were excepted. 

5 Braelers, 1355 (Riley, 278); Cutlers, 1380 (Riley, 439); Founders, 1389 
(Riley, 513); Bladesmiths, 1408 (Riley, 569). 
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doubt common in London in the fourteenth century and in provincial 
towns in the fifteenth century, in the mason craft we are concerned 
primarily with the training of future journeymen and not with the 
training of future masters, and we doubt whether apprenticeship 
formed a very important part of the system. In support of this 
conclusion the following considerations may be advanced: 

(i.) The most active period of cathedral, abbey and castle building 
had closed before the apprenticeship system had become at all general 
in London in the fourteenth century, or before it spread by degrees 
to the country as a whole.!. We can safely say, therefore, that many 
of the most splendid examples of medieval craftsmanship were erected 
by masons who had never served an apprenticeship. 

It is certainly a fact that the Building Accounts for Vale Royal 
Abbey (1278-80), which give the names and rates of 131 masons, do 
not contain either the word ‘‘ apprentice ’’ or any other word of similar 
meaning. The same is true of the bundles of weekly statements at 
Caernarvon in 1316-17 and 1319 and Beaumaris in 1316-17, 1319-20 
and 1330, which give the names and rates of over ninety masons. 
It is also true at a later period of the accounts for the building of 
Norwich Guildhall in 1410-112 and Merton College Bell Tower in 
1448-50. The clerks who drew up the Vale Royal, Caernarvon and 
Beaumaris accounts may, although we do not think so, have grouped 
apprentices, if there were any, with the masons, without indicating 
their status, and it may be that the Norwich Guildhall fabric roll 
includes apprentices under the term servientes. Such an explanation 
is possible, though not very probable. We consider it later when 
discussing the term serviens. 

(ii.) Apprenticeship was intimately associated with the craft gild 
system, which in its turn was closely connected with municipal govern- 
ment. As has already been pointed out, in the development of the 
craft gild system there is little evidence of strong masons’ gilds. 
Furthermore, most stone buildings were erected outside boroughs 
where such craft gilds as did exist would be likely to be found, and 
where municipal authorities might exercise some control over apprentice- 
ship, in view of the fact that it was becoming the principal means of 
acquiring the freedom of the boroughs. Gilds were essentially local 
institutions which flourished at a certain period of industrial develop- 


1 The apprenticeship system was extending beyond London during the 
fourteenth century: the York girdlers legislated for apprentices in 1307 (York 
Memo. Book I., 181), and before the end of the century half a dozen York gilds 
had such ordinances (York Memo. Book II., lvi.). The system was probably 
not general outside London until the fifteenth century. 

* Printed in Norfolk Archeology, vol. xv. 164 seq. 

% Printed in Oxford City Documents (Oxford Historical Society), 314 seq. 
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ment and existed primarily for the regulation and control of local 
trades and industries conducted by small masters or independent 
craftsmen. The craft gild and all that it implied would not appear 
to have had a place in the large-scale building operations conducted 
by church or state or feudal magnate, frequently with “ pressed ”’ 
labour or with workers who had been sought for far afield. If there 
was any widespread system of apprenticeship in conjunction with these 
large-scale operations, it must have been something different from the 
ordinary gild apprenticeship. 

(ili.) Under the gild system the normal arrangement was for an 
apprentice to be bound to a master, who had to be a freeman of the 
borough before he could set up in trade for himself or take an 
apprentice. The master craftsman, in addition to teaching the 
apprentice his trade, undertook to provide him with board, lodging 
and clothing, and possibly a little pocket money.?, We have to ask 
ourselves whether a journeyman, very possibly compelled to specialize 
under a system of large-scale production, moving about the country 
either voluntarily in search of work or compulsorily as a result of 
impressment, would be in a position to train an apprentice properly 
in his craft and to take him to live with him in his household. We 
very much doubt whether he could teach, train and inform an appren- 
tice in the craft of masonry, as would be required by the indentures, 
or whether he would always have an establishment in which he could 
suitably board and lodge an apprentice. 

(iv.) Finally, the probable attitude of employers to journeymen’s 
apprentices (if such existed) must be considered. So long as the 
employer set the journeyman mason to work at task and paid the 
journeyman for the joint output of himself and his apprentice, it would 
be indifferent to the employer whether his journeyman had an appren- 
tice or not, provided that a satisfactory check could be maintained 
on the quality of the work done by the apprentice and provided that 
an undue quantity of materials belonging to the employer was not 
spoilt by the apprentice. In those big building operations with which 
we are acquainted, most of the masons were in receipt of daily wages. 
In that case, either the employer would have to pay the mason a 
joint wage to cover the services of himself and his apprentice, as was 
the case with the master mason and his apprentice at Adderbury in 


1 London Gild Ordinances: Cutlers, 1344 (Riley, 218); Spurriers, 1345 (Riley, 
227); Haberdashers, 1371 (Riley, 354). 

2 A Norwich indenture of apprenticeship of 1291 is printed in Hudson and 
Tingey, Records of the City of Norwich, vol. i. 245; a York indenture of 1371 
in York Memo. Book I., 54; a Penzance indenture of 1459 in Bland, Brown and 
Tawney, Select Documents, 147; a Saint Mary Cray indenture of 1480 in Cunning- 
ham, Eng. Ind. and Com. (ed. 1890), 316. 
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1412,! or he would have to pay separate wages in respect of the mason 
and his apprentice, as was generally the case with the master mason 
and his apprentice at Kirby Muxloe in 1481.2, The courts have long 
held that an apprentice’s master is entitled to what an apprentice 
earns,? and there can be no doubt that in earlier times too the wage 
paid in respect of an employee’s apprentice would have belonged to 
the employee, who in his turn would be responsible for the board, 
lodging and clothing of the apprentice. The balance, if any, after 
meeting the expenses, would be the craftsman’s remuneration for his 
trouble in looking after and teaching the apprentice. 

The problem is whether it would have been a matter of indifference 
to an employer, paying daily wages to all his journeymen masons, 
whether these men had apprentices (if such existed) or not. Or, 
putting the question in a different way, would an employer have 
engaged or impressed journeymen with apprentices as willingly as 
journeymen without apprentices ? We find it very difficult to believe 
that an employer would have wanted many, if any, of his journeymen 
to have apprentices who would be learning the trade, to some extent 
at least, at his expense. It can hardly be doubted that an apprentice 
would cost his master or his employer more than he was worth in the 
early years of his term; that is, allowing for spoilt work, he would not 
produce work or render services equivalent to the value of his board, 
lodging and clothing, or to the money wages paid in respect of him. 
We are inclined to think that, where the payment in respect of a young 
apprentice was half of a craftsman’s standard rate—and that is the 
lowest proportion we have come across‘—the whole loss fell upon the 
employer and none upon the journeyman. If, however, the journey- 
man did lose at the outset, he would no doubt be more than compen- 
sated in the later years of the term, when the value of the apprentice’s 
output or services would be greater. Whether the employer could 
hope to recoup himself during the later part of an apprentice’s term 
is problematical. 1t would depend upon whether the (increasing) 


1 T. F. Hobson, Adderbury Rectoria (Oxfordshire Record Society), 1926, 
7 seq. 

* A. H. Thompson, Building Accounts of Kirby Muxloe Castle (Transactions 
Leicestershire Archxological Society, 1915, vol. xi. 234 seq.) 
8 English and Empire Digest, vol. xxxiv. 519, § 4354. 

* A carpenter’s apprentice at the building of Conway Castle in 1302-6 
received Is. compared with his master’s 2s. a week (Arch. Camb., new series, 
1854, vol. v., p. 7); a bricklayer’s apprentice at Kirby Muxloe in 1483 received 
3d. a day compared with a layer’s 6d. (Building Accounts, 320), and a mason’s 
apprentice at Durham in 1449-50 received 3d. per day compared with his master’s 
6d. (Durham Account Rolls, i. 239), but most masons’ apprentices received 


two-thirds or more of a craftsman’s rate, as will be seen from the cases to be 
mentioned below. 
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wage he had to pay the journeyman in respect of the apprentice’s 
services was sooner or later surpassed by the value of those services. 
Even if it were possible for the employer to recoup himself, as the 
apprentice was bound to the journeyman, the journeyman and his 
apprentice might depart before the apprentice’s services were a net 
advantage to the employer.! 

We can conceive of only three ways which would make the 
apprenticeship system at all tolerable to a building employer: (a) That 
he should pay a wage in respect of a journeyman’s apprentice which 
commenced quite low and varied with the age and experience of the 
apprentice; or (6) that the craftsman taking the apprentice should 
himself be permanently in the service of the employer; or (c) that the 
apprentice should be the employer’s apprentice, and that the employer 
should arrange for a craftsman to teach him. 

With regard to the first alternative, as we have already indicated, 
we have found no cases of an apprentice receiving less than half the 
standard rate; so far as variations are concerned, the wage of the 
master mason’s apprentice at Adderbury was increased from 2s. 3d. 
per week to 2s. 6d. and then to 2s. 9d.—z.e., from three-quarters to 
five-sixths of the standard rate, and then to eleven-twelfths;? two 
apprentices of the master carpenter at Kirby Muxloe appear to have 
had their wages raised from 4d. to 5d. a day—z.e., from two-thirds to 
five-sixths of the standard rate.* Our feeling is that none of the 
apprentices we have found were bound to independent journeymen; 
we regard the carpenter at Conway and the bricklayer at Kirby Muxloe 
mentioned in note 4 on p. 356 as being probably local master 
craftsmen engaged temporarily with their apprentices by the master 
of the works concerned. 

With regard to the second and third alternatives, we shall shortly pro- 
duce evidence to show that they were actually being put into practice. 


We may now turn from the more theoretical considerations con- 
cerning the likelihood of a system of apprenticeship among masons 


1 That the difficulty of fixing the wage of even a master’s apprentice was 
recognized in the fifteenth century is shown by the fifth article of the Cooke 
MS. (see supra, p. 352, note 1), ll. 782-791: “‘ That no master gef more to his 
prentis in tyme of his prentishode for no p[ro]phite to be take than he note well 
he may disserve of the lorde that he servith nor not so moche that the lorde 
of the place that he is taught inne may have some p[ro]fyte bi his techyng.’’ 

2 The manner in which these wages have been calculated from the joint 
wage of master and apprentice is explained in our Vale Royal paper (see supra, 
Pp- 349, note 3.). 

3 The wages of two, and sometimes three, apprentices are given jointly, 
which, together with changes in the names, introduces a slight element of doubt 
about the remuneration of particular apprentices. 
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in the Middle Ages to an examination of such facts as we have been 
able to ascertain. 

x. Attention has already been drawn to the fact that masons were 
wage-earners at a period when in most occupations the master crafts- 
man or “little master’’ system prevailed; as a consequence, wage 
regulations in the building trades are probably older than in most other 
occupations. The earliest with which we are acquainted is the London 
Assize of Wages of 1212.1 There were other London wage regulations 
between 1275 and 1296, and again between 1338 and 1358. These 
were followed by a series of Statutes of Labourers of national scope.® 
The wages of masons, frank masons, hewers of freestone, roughmasons, 
servants of masons and garcons are set out in one or more of these 
regulations, but in no single regulation of this period which we have 
examined is the wage of an apprentice referred to. By way of contrast, 
some wage assessments fixed after the Statute of Apprentices was 
passed may be quoted: 


Kent Wages Assessment, 1563.4 


d. 

Master freemason * as Ree oe wale aoere Te 

Second sort of all artificers ... jx ee oe Saree 

The best apprentice of an artificer ... iL 
Wiltshire Wages Assessment, 1604.5 

d. 

Master freemason rer nee ee 5565 ies Adie 


Master roughmason -5 = ae a Ae 

Every common workman or journeyman of these sciences 8 

For every apprentice of these sciences and for every 
labourer to attend to serve them See ove ae PET, 


Kendal Wages Assessment, 1719.8 


A master freemason when working or walling freestone... 12 
A roughmason, waller ; 


*5 ae a one ici O 
The journeymen servants that have formerly served 
apprenticeships to any of the above trades... es 
The apprentices that have not served three years an 
more than one San ae ae ‘ee wa ae 7 
The apprentices that have not served one year ... Pele pace: 
Getters of stone Ae 3c Bee te ar seen LO 


Our feeling is that had apprentice masons been at all common in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, provision would have been 
made for them in the wage regulations of that period, as it was 


? Printed in T. Hudson Turner, Domestic Architecture in England, i. 281. 

® Liber Albus, vol. i. 728-730. 

* Among the more important were 34 Edward III., c. 9, 23 Henry VI., c. 12, 
and 11 Henry VII., c. 22. 

* Printed in Eng. Hist. Rev., April, 1926. 

5 Hist. MSS. Com., vol. i. 162-7, printed in Bland, Brown and Tawney, 348. 

* Printed in Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, vol. x. 32-3. 
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in wage assessments fixed after the Statute of Apprentices had made 
apprenticeship practically universal. 

2. In discussing the distinction between cementarit and cubitores 
and the special skill called for from those cementarii who did the 
planning and designing, we emphasized the need for systematic training 
and the possibility that they might have served apprenticeships actually. 
Our earliest examples of apprenticeship are cases of apprentices bound 
to master masons. Whether these apprentices were learning to become 
skilled stone-cutters and carvers, or whether they were already ex- 
perienced hewers seeking a training in planning and designing buildings 
and in organizing building operations is problematical, but we are 
inclined to think that it was to the master mason as working architect 
rather than to the master mason as a skilled stone-cutter that they 
were bound, and that they were endeavouring to qualify themselves 
for the higher branches of masonry. The high wages paid in respect 
of these apprentices strengthens our feeling that they were not raw 
recruits to the art of dressing stone: 

(i.) In 1382, according to the Exeter Fabric Rolls,1 Robert Lesyng- 
ham, master builder of the new cloisters, took an apprentice called 
Richard, who was succeeded seven years later by another called 
William. 

(ii.) In 1408-18 Richard Winchcumbe, Lathamus, was Magister at 
the erection of the Chancel of Adderbury Church; for five years, 
1412-17, he worked with his apprentice and wages were paid to him 
“for himself and his apprentice.” The joint wage in summer was 
6s. 1d., being 3s. 4d. in respect of the master and 2s. gd. in respect 
of the apprentice, the wage of a skilled mason being 3s.? 

(iii.) In 1420, John Bell, latamus, at Durham Priory, was in receipt 
of 3s. 4d. a week, and had an apprentice with a wage of 2s. 6d. per 
week, the wage of a skilled mason being 3s.? 

(iv.) In 1481-83 John Cowper, master mason, was surveyor over 
the stonemasons at the erection of Kirby Muxloe castle and was paid 
8d. per day when working at the castle. He was always accompanied 
by his apprentice, Patrik Aker, who was paid 6d. per day in winter 
as in summer, like the master mason and the warden. Sixpence was 
the summer rate, and 5d. the winter rate of a skilled mason.! 

(v.) In October, 1483, John Lyle, freemason, the warden at 3s. 4d. 


1 The publication of the Rolls edited by Professor Hamilton Thompson is 
unfortunately delayed, and we rely upon Bishop and Prideaux, The Building of 
Exeter Cathedral, 11. 

2 See supra, p. 356, note 1, and p. 357, note 2. 

3 Durham Account Rolls (Surtees Society), vol. i. 270. It is not definitely 
stated that John Bell was master mason, but his wage implies it. 

4 See supra, p. 356, note 2. 
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per week, who was apparently in sole charge of the stonemasons’ work 
at Kirby Muxloe after Cowper’s departure in May, 1483, took an 
apprentice named William Jurden, who was paid 5d. per day in summer 
and 4d. per day in winter. As compared with Aker, Cowper’s 
apprentice, Jurden received less pay, and was subject to the winter 
reduction. Perhaps these somewhat inferior conditions were accounted 
for by the fact that Lyle’s status as warden in charge at 3s. 4d. per 
week was lower than Cowper’s as surveyor over the stonemasons at 
4s. per week. 

(vi.) In 1488 John Bell, “ special mason to the prior and chapter 
of Durham and all their works of masonry with imagery and other, 
new and old,” was authorized to have one apprentice of his own, “ for 
which apprentice he shall receive of the sacristan every year of the 
first three years of his prentice head, 4 marcs, and every year of the 
three next, 6 marcs, and the ten (? seven) and last year 7 marcs.’’4 

(vii.) Of the 37 masons who were admitted to the freedom of 
Norwich from 1451 to 1500, it is definitely recorded that 14 were 
apprenticed.2, Two, admitted in 1453, were apprenticed to John 
Everard (Warden of the Masons in 1440),? and three, admitted in 
I455, 1456 and 1467, were bound to Thomas Ryngware. The latter’s 
son, William, described as “‘ freemason,’’ was admitted in 1463, but 
it is not stated that he had been apprenticed. We assume that John 
Everard and Thomas Ryngware were master craftsmen of some standing. 

3. In discussing the attitude of employers towards journeymen’s 
apprentices, we indicated that one solution would be for the journey- 
men or craftsmen to be engaged for a term of years or for life. John 
Bell, mason, to whom reference has just been made, was engaged for 
life by the Prior of Durham on April x, 1488. Similarly in 1359, 
John of Evesham, mason, was appointed by the Dean and Chapter 
of Hereford to work on the fabric for the rest of his active life. In 
1485 John the Mason was hired by the Abbot of Cupar for five years; 
in 1492 Thomas Mowtray, mason, was hired for five years by the 
Abbot of Cupar, whilst in 1497 he was hired by the Abbot for the 
term of his life.5 

As has already been indicated, John Bell was authorized to have 
an apprentice of his own. But it was also part of the contract that 
he should teach and inform an apprentice of the Priory in the mason 
craft. It is not clear from the documents that the others were entitled 

1 Historie Dunelmensis Scriptores Tres. (Surtees Society), ccclxxxiii. 

* John L’Estrange, Calendar of Freemen of Norwich. 

3 See supra, p. 350, note rr. 

* Charters and Documents of Hereford (Rolls Series), 230-231. 

° Rental Book of the Cistercian Abbey of Cupar-Angus (London, 1880), vol. i. 
397, 394, 309. 
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to have apprentices of their own. It is improbable that John of 
Evesham had any apprentices at all, but he was required by his con- 
tract to instruct the labourers under him in the arts of masonry and 
carpentering.t John the Mason and Thomas Mowtray probably taught 
monastic apprentices. 

4. The last solution of the journeyman’s apprentice problem which 
we contemplated was that the apprentice should be bound to the 
employer, who should arrange for a craftsman to give the necessary 
instruction. John Bell’s obligation at Durham in this respect has 
already been referred to; with regard to Thomas Mowtray at Cupar, 
“the said Thomas sal ken and informe the prentys that we or our 
successouris resawis al craft in masonry or ony uther he can.’” It 
is possible that more care was taken at Cupar than at other houses 
to provide sufficient skilled labour for the needs of the monastery: 
there are, at any rate, several other instances of its craftsmen being 
required to teach their trades. Moreover, it is evident that the 
apprentices—or, as they appear to have been called at Cupar, empticit 
—were regarded as bound to the abbot and not to the craftsmen. 
Robert and Thomas Wrycht, carpenters, hired for one year in July, 
1468, were required to instruct the apprentices (empticios) of the 
monastery, one or more assigned by the abbot, in their craft of 
carpentry. Indeed, at Cupar an apprentice could apparently be 
employed independently of any other master than the Abbey: John 
Sclater in 1483 was hired as an apprentice for the term of eight years 
to work at the trade of tiler, the only stipulation being that he should 
be faithful to the lord abbot, convent and community of the monastery.* 
On the other hand, when William Hyrdman and John Flemyng were 
hired in 1485 as apprentices for seven years in the art of carpentry, 
they were required to be faithful to the lord abbot, convent and com- 
munity of the monastery, in word as well as in deed, but it was also 
stipulated that ‘ they shall be faithful to their master, Thomas Bell.’ 
In one case instructor and apprentice were hired together—namely, 
John the Mason and his son in 1485.6 It may be noted that the 
institution of monastic apprentices was not confined to Cupar: three 
instances in 1483-84 and 1485-86 can be found at Durham.’ 

1 W. W. Capes, Charters and Records of Hereford Cathedral, xxxiii. 

2 Rental Book of the Cistercian Abbey of Cupar-Angus, vol. i. 310, 

3 Ibid., 304-5. 4 Ibid., 305-6. 

5 101d 49307. 8 Tbid., 307. 

7 Durham Account Rolls (Surtees Society), vol. ii. 415, 416. There are two 
other cases of apprenticeship at Durham about which we cannot be certain. 
In 1449-50, Robert Sclater, mason, was in receipt of 6d. per day, his famulus 
of 5d., and his apprentice of 3d. (Durham Account Rolls, vol. i. 239). In 1450- 
51, John Cales, mason, was in receipt of 6d. per day and his apprentice of 4d. 
(Durham Account Rolls, vol. i. 189). 
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Two early references to apprentices occur at Westminster and 
Canterbury, but there is nothing definite to show whose apprentices 
they were. The extracts from the Westminster Fabric Rolls quoted 
by G. G. Scott contain the following entry under 18 to 19 Richard II. 
(1394): 

‘Wages, etc.: one chief, ten regular and six casual masons, the 


‘table’ expenses of one mason’s apprentice, 1s. Od. per week, two 
casual sétters.0.°9.? 


We surmise that the apprentice was bound to the chief mason, and 
that this is another example of a master mason’s apprentice. Five 
years later there is a reference (p. 27) to two apprentices at Westminster. 
In the Register of the Prior of Canterbury we find an entry in 1429 
relating to sixteen masons of the lodge (lathami de la loygge) and three 
apprentices (apprenticii).2 In 1431 there is a further entry (f. 136) 
naming 14 lathamt, 2 apprenticit and 7 cementartt. 

If our view is correct that apprenticeship was not a common method 
of training journeymen masons in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, it remains briefly to consider any alternative methods by which 
stone-cutters or setters could have learned their trade. 

(i.) A father might teach a son, an elder brother might teach a 
younger brother, an uncle might teach a nephew without any system 
of indentures. Even where formal apprenticeship did exist, it was 
common to find apprentices bound to relations.® 

(ii.) Whilst there is no indication in the Building Accounts at Vale 
Royal, Caernarvon or Beaumaris of an apprentice, there were certainly 
some masons in receipt of wages well below the general rates, who 
from time to time received advances. Thus at Vale Royal, Roger 
de Marcle rose from 12d. to 15d., from 15d. to 16d., and from 16d. 
to 18d. per week in the course of two and a half years; Hugh de Dore 
rose from 12d. to 15d. and from 15d. to 16d. in eighteen months; 
Philip de St. Peter rose from rod. to 12d., from 12d. to 15d., and from 
15d. to 16d. in two years; Adam de Swinemor rose from 8d. to rod. 
and from 10d. to 12d. in eighteen months. At Beaumaris, Nicholas 
de Felmyssam received 16d. per week in 1317, 20d. in 1319, and ard. 
in 1320; Adam de Conway received 20d. per week in 1317 and 2s. in 
1319. At Caernarvon, Robert de Stoke received 14d. a week in the 
autumn of 1316 and 15d. in the spring of 1317; John de Chedd received 
16d. per week in October, 1316, and 18d. in April, 1317. 


1 Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, Appendix II., 26. 
* Tanner MSS. 165, f. 132, in Bodleian Library. Mr. V.H. Galbraith has very 
kindly examined the MS. for us. 


* Most of the Cupar Abbey apprentices were bound to fathers, brothers, or 
uncles. 
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It seems to us not improbable that we are here concerned with 
younger masons who, without being apprenticed, were learners receiving 
a certain amount of instruction, such as the workmen at Hereford 
were to receive from John of Evesham, and that as they gained in 
experience and in the quality of their work, they were rewarded with 
higher wages. 

(iii.) A lad might commence work in a quarry, and as he became 
skilled in preparing stones, might pass into the ranks of roughmasons, 
and ultimately even become a stone-cutter or hewer. In support of 
this proposition we would quote two pieces of evidence. Firstly, in 
those building accounts which we have studied more closely, Vale 
Royal (1278-80), Caernarvon (1316-17 and 1319), Beaumaris (1316-17, 
1319-20 and 1330), we find various masons bearing names of places 
where building stones were quarried—e.g., Leckhampton, Mount 
Sorrel, Norton, Stoke, Ross, Dorset, Luston Hope (Bowdler), Denbegh.t 
Secondly, of the 51 layers and setters named in the Beaumaris and 
Caernarvon Building Accounts, we know that 4 had worked as quarriers 
and I as a “ portehache’”’ in a quarry, before they became setters; 
of the 47 hewers named in those accounts, 4 worked at one time as 
layers. Further, the close connection between masons and quarriers 
is shown by masons occasionally working in the quarries at Vale 
Royal, at Beaumaris and at Caernarvon. Finally, at Conway in 1302 
we have a case of a quarrier working with the masons.” 

As we attach considerable importance to this possibility of men 
rising step by step in the trade, we set out five cases in detail: 


oe 


1. Galfrnid de Carlel, who worked for twenty-eight weeks at Caer- 
narvon in 1316-17 as a quarryman at 16d. per week, is found working 
there as a setter (cubitor) at 18d. per week in 1319. 

2. Madog ap Jorwerth, in 1316-17 a Caernarvon quarryman at rod. 
per week, is in 1319 a setter at 16d. per week. 

3. Nicholas de Felmyssam was in 1316 a bayardor, or carrier of stone, 
at 12d. per week, at Beaumaris. In November of that year he was 
promoted to quarryman at 16d. per week. By February, 1317, he 
was working at Beaumaris as a setter, at the same rate, and in 1319 
he was still at Beaumaris as a setter at 20d., and finally at 21d. per 
week. 

4. Adam le Bedel in 1316 was a portehache, or carrier of tools 
between the masons and the smithy, at 7d. per week, at Beaumaris. 
By 1320 he was earning gd. per week as falconarius, working with a 


1 John Watson, British and Foreign Building Stones, 1911. At Norwich, 
in 1349-50, Gilbert de Corf, marble mason, was admitted to the freedom. His 
name occurs in the Account Rolls of Norwich Cathedral Priory as a workman 
employed in the building of the cloister (Fveemen of Norwich, vii. and 38). Corfe 
was the centre of the Isle of Purbeck, a famous quarrying area. 

2 Accounts relating to the building of Llywelyn’s Hall in Conway Castle, 
1302-06, printed in Arch. Camb., vol. v. (1854), 7. 
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crane or else as a ‘‘ hawk boy,” and by June in that year had become 
a cubitor at 12d. per week. 

5. John de Ramesbury in the week ending February 27, 1316-17, 
was a cubitor at 2s. per week at Beaumaris; in the following week he 
became a cementarius at 2s. 4d. 


These instances suggest that the boundaries between one occupation 
and another were by no means rigid, and show that it was possible 
for a man to rise from the position of a labourer to that of a layer. 
To rise in that way no doubt required capacity to learn, the possession 
of which may have seemed more important to the men in charge of 
the operations than formal apprenticeship. That was probably the 
case also at the cathedral at York, where the rule was that “‘ no masonn 
sall be receavyde atte wyrke to ye wyrke of ye forsaide kyrke bot 
he be firste provede a week or more opon his well wyrkyng.”* It 1s 
not said that he must have been apprenticed. 

If it was possible for such people as Nicholas de Felmyssam and 
Adam le Bedel to learn the trade of a cubitor, then it is probable that 
the same trade could be learnt by many persons in the pay of private 
employers—that is, by the workers referred to in building accounts as 
servants. The term serviens is, like others, used with some difference 
of meaning: at times it is a participle used descriptively, at others 
rather a noun implying a more or less definite status. Where an entry 
is made in some such form as the following :2 


Item xx portitoribus servientibus eisdem cementariis . . . 
Item xxj hominibus servientibus eisdem quarriatoribus . . . 


it is clear that the servientes were labourers helping the masons or 
quarrymen for the time being, but not in their employment nor paid 
by them. In the same way, an item in the Norwich Guildhall Fabric 
Roll: 
Paid to three labourers, servants of the said John 
(Marwe, mason) and Thomas (his fellow) ve ea OS: 


may mean that the three labourers were only temporarily assisting these 
two masons. Where, however, the entry is in the following form: 
Paid to the aforesaid John (Marwe) for the hires of 
two labourers 


Paid to the same Thomas for the hires of his three 
servants 


it is clear that John Marwe and Thomas were masters, with several 
men in their employment, whom they might send to work at the 
Guildhall, or elsewhere, as their business required. The position of 


* Fabric Rolls of York Minster (Surtees Society), 182. 


* Linlithgow Castle Building Accounts in P.R.O. (Exchequer K.R., E. 101, 
482/20). 
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such servants was, from some points of view, not dissimilar to that 
of an apprentice: they might be set on the same work and might, if 
capable, learn their employer’s craft. Their pay was not so high as 
that of Patrik Aker at Kirby Muxloe, but it was two-thirds of the rate 
paid to their masters, and it is highly unlikely that they were quite 
unskilled workmen. 

Another term that, in some cases at least, meant a person with 
opportunities to learn the trade was garcio, which may be compared 
with child and boy in accounts written in English. These terms are 
not to be taken literally, but in many cases they probably indicate 
a youth who would, later, become an adult serviens. In some instances 
the meaning of gaycio was very much that of serviens. In a contract 
of 1436 between the Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds and John Wode 
of Colchester, mason,” it is agreed that ‘‘ the seyd John Wode schall 
haue hys bord in the Couentys halle for hym and hys man, for hym 
self as a gentilman and for his servaunt as for a yoman;’’ he was also 
to have a gentleman’s, and his servant a yeoman’s, robe of livery. 
With this contract may be compared that made between John de 
Middleton, mason, and the Prior of Durham in 1398,° which provides 
for food for himself and his garvcio when working at Durham. In 
both these examples the mason’s assistant may have been an apprentice. 

The evidence on the whole seems to suggest that apprentice- 
ship was not common among masons before the end of the fourteenth 
century, and even then may not have been the way by which the 
majority of masons learnt their craft. The accounts of large-scale 
enterprises in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries show very con- 
siderable variations in the wages paid to masons at the same works, 
and suggest that the capitalist employer, the Crown, neither had to 
cope with an organization of the masons to defend their status nor 
objected to men coming into the trade from below without having 
been apprenticed. The other large capitalist employer, the Church, 
seems at times to have taken care to train masons for its own needs, 
but does not, at York, seem to have insisted on apprenticeship, and 
was, in virtue of its own authoritarian traditions, hostile to any 
organization not under its complete control. The higher ranks of the 
mason’s trade, those of the carvers and architects, necessitated a long 
training; but setting could be learnt, and probably was learnt, by many 
persons who were servants rather than indentured apprentices, and 


1 For child see Swayne, Churchwardens’ Accounts of S. Edmund and S. Thomas, 
Sarum (Wilts. Record Soc.), 363-4; for boys see zbid., 91. 

2 Aych@ologia, vol. xxiii. 330-32. Cf., probably, Account of the Obedientiars 
of Abingdon Abbey (Camden Soc.), 48: ‘“‘ In roba Willelmi Steuenus xiijs. itijd. 
In tunica parui Nicholai ex conuencione, iijs. vjd.”’ 

3 Historie Dunelmensis Scriptores Tres (Surtees Soc., 1839), clxxx.-clxxxii. 
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who would be capable of the work done by what were called rough 
masons. 

In other trades apprenticeship was frequently insisted on by gilds, 
but we know of no evidence to suggest that there were gilds of masons 
at an early period, or that they were found in many places at any 
period. Masons were often migratory: the amount of stone-building 
in medieval towns was not great: building activity was spasmodic: 
and the records suggest that there were too few masons to form any 
very effective gild in any town except London, and even there it is 
doubtful whether a gild existed much before 1376. 

It is no doubt possible that many indentures of apprenticeship 
were drawn up, in town and country, without their being registered 
or without the registers surviving; but with a craft of which parts 
could be relatively easily learned and in which there could be little 
gild safeguarding of monopoly, the motive to apprenticeship would not 
be very strong and the number of masons who had special skill as 
architects or carvers, and to whom it would be worth while paying 
a premium, would be a minority. Others, engaged in repairs to 
property, in taking small contracts, and in dealing, to a greater or 
lesser extent, in stone, could carry on their business well enough with 
servants. The evidence inclines us to believe that in the main they 


did so. 
DovucLas KNoop, 
G. P. JONEs. 


THE ACCOUNTS OF AN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY MERCHANT 


THE PORTUGUESE VENTURES OF WILLIAM BRAUND 


should preserve, as examples of the greatness of their craft, 

the ‘accounts of many distinguished and eminent merchants 
deceased . . . who trod the Royal Exchange with supreme credit and 
dignity,’’? he spoke in the height of the commercial pride which was 
reached in the eighteenth century, before the challenge of industry and 
an economic interpretation based on its predominance brought its 
sobering influence to bear on “‘ the great mercantile classes of England.” 
In a wider sense, now that that age with all its vigorous yet obscurely 
developed commercialism has become perhaps more difficult to 
estimate in commerce as well as in politics than any of its predecessors, 
because its similarities to succeeding ages serve to mask its differences, 
we can echo his wish for the books of a Sir Theodore Janssen, a Sir 
Peter Delmé, or a Sir Henry Furnese. 

In default of the books of these merchant princes, which would show 
not only the extent of their traffic, but its adaptation to the trend of 
their time, interest attaches to any consecutive collection of accounts 
of prominent merchants which chance may have saved from destruction. 
Worthy illustrations of this type of records, unfortunately so scarce, 
are the Papers of William Braund, merchant, ship-owner and shipping 
insurer, Director of the East India Company and of the Sun Fire Office.” 
The papers, which consist almost wholly of accounts, cover, with a few 
gaps and not with equal thoroughness, the years 1741-1774, when he 


W ewe Malachy Postlethwayt suggested that a Mercantile College 


1M. Postlethwayt, Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce (4th ed., 
1774), s.v. Mercantile Accountantship. 

2 These papers are in the possession of Champion Russell, Esq., of Stubbers, 
Essex, to whom I am indebted for their use. William Braund (1695-1774) 
was the son of a prosperous merchant and citizen of London, who was also of 
Upminster, Essex. William is first mentioned in Kent’s Trade Directory, 
1736, as a merchant trading in Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street. Osborn’s Directory 
of 1744 gives his address as Tokenhouse Yard (an office he shared with his brother 
Samuel, ship’s husband). From 1745-53 he was Director of the East India 
Company, and from 1751-74 Director of the Sun Fire Assurance. He had various 
changes of business address, but from 1768-73, when he retired from business, 
his office was in Fenchurch Street. He bought several estates in the vicinity 
of Upminster, and lived unmarried in a house he had himself built, Hacton,. 
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died in prosperous commercial ease at the age of seventy-eight. They 
open, then, when he was in his prime, aged forty-five, with his com- 
mercial position well established. A man of substance, a member of 
the “Sun Fire”’ group of merchants, to which such men as Brice 
Fisher belonged, of a family of merchants, ships’ captains and ships’ 
husbands, his career must have been an illustration of that of many 
respectable merchants of his time. It has been remarked that the 
careers of all prominent London merchants of the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury show a trend from commercial pursuits proper to those of pure 
finance, as the great credit expansion of the eighteenth century opened 
new ways before them.? Within its limits Braund’s career shows the 
same tendency. Though he never speculated, even in the East India 
Company, where he formed part of the later redoubtable “ shipping 
interest ’’—and indeed he tended increasingly in his later days to place 
his faith in the solid wealth of the land—and though he never grew 
rich on contracts or on contact with the Treasury and its loans, yet his 
activities shifted none the less. From the time we first see him until 
1750, he divided his activities between underwriting and a wholesale 
woollen trade, which, at least from 1747, concentrated chiefly on the 
exportation of woollens to Portugal. He isalso beginning some ventures 
in ship-owning. From 1763 until his death in 1774 he was still partly 
interested in ship-owning, but otherwise confined his attention to his 
increased business in underwriting. From 1756 to 1763 the transition 
between the two stages of his commercial career, his withdrawal from 
the ranks of the merchants, was taking place under cover of his sudden 
and extensive venture in the Portuguese bullion trade, which, together 
with his marine insurance, took up the full force of his energies during 
the years of the Seven Years’ War. 

It is his venture in the bullion trade and its direct development out 
of his woollen exportation to Portugal which will be studied here. It 
is an episode complete in itself and interesting in several ways. In the 
first place, it is an illustration of one of the means by which the export- 
ing merchant dominated yet adapted himself to the development of 
English commerce—that is, through sheer mobility and the poise of 
a purely intermediary position. For Braund had neither store nor 
warehouse, nor any stock to put into them, nor did he ever play a part 
other than a financier’s in any of his trading activities at home. In 
his foreign trade, he bought woollens when he thought fit to send a 
consignment to Lisbon, had them dyed, packed and despatched by 
other firms, and received the profits of the transaction in due course. 

1 L. B. Namier, ‘‘ Brice Fisher, M.P.: A Mid-Eighteenth-Century Merchant 
and his Connexions,’’ in The English Historical Review, vol. xlii. 514. 


The Braund Papers show continuous business relations between Brice Fisher 
and Braund. 2 L. B. Namier, loc. cit. 
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When circumstances suggested to such a man, as they did to Braund in 
1756, that a new course of trade would be more profitable, it was no 
great matter for him to change from exporter to importer, from dealer 
in woollen goods to dealer in bullion! In the second place, this episode 
Serves as an individual illustration of one of the obscurest trades of 
eighteenth-century England. What William Braund was doing from 
1756 to 1763, when he ceased to export woollen goods and began to 
bring gold to England and to tranship gold to the great banking firm 
of Cliffords in Amsterdam, was being done continually and in the 
same way by others, and no doubt often on a bigger scale; collectively 
they were building upa position for England in the bullion distribution of 
the world which played its part in the rise of London’s money market. 

The obscurity in which the bullion trade of the eighteenth century 
has remained is not due to its lack of importance: it is due partly no 
doubt to the fact that the period was not, until cut across by the 
Napoleonic Wars, one of great price movements, partly to the fact that 
it was by the development of credit rather than the exploitation of new 
metallic sources that it met its growing commercial needs, but more to 
the fact that the conditions of the trade and its extent were veiled by 
a certain secrecy which political causes made desirable. For, much 
as conditions had changed, the bullion supplies of the world remained 
chiefly those which Spain and Portugal controlled in South America, 
and the function of the trade in precious metals was still their more or 
less illegal distribution. While the centre of this distribution had been 
in the sixteenth century the centralized markets of Antwerp and 
Genoa, and their place had been taken in the seventeenth century by 
Amsterdam, in the eighteenth century circumstances were favouring 
in more ways than one the growing organization of London.? For 
one thing, the great increase of Portuguese gold which followed the 
development of the Brazil mines at the end of the seventeenth century 
began to pass largely through English hands, on account of Portugal’s 


1 Such merchants, though ones far nearer the adventurer than Braund ever 
was, are spoken of by Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, ed. Cannan, vol. i. 115) 
as ‘‘ the speculative merchant ’’ whose trade “can be carried on no where but 
in great towns’’; who ‘‘ enters into every trade when he foresees that it is 
likely to be more than commonly profitable, and quits it when he foresees that 
its profits are likely to return to the level of other trades.”’ 

2 The force of this necessity was strongly brought out, for instance in the 
discussions with regard to the Spanish American bullion in 1764-66. Compare, 
for example, B.M. Add. MS. 33030, f. 189 seg.: Evidence before the House of 
Commons of Beeston Long of his interview with Grenville. 

3 The whole organization of the Bank of Amsterdam was, however, so 
arranged as to give every advantage to the City’s great bullion trade. For 
a contemporary account see Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), vol. i. 
443 seq. His information came from Henry Hope, a member of a prominent 
Amsterdam firm. 
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commercial dependence on England. By the half-century England 
was admittedly the importer of the major part of the gold which, 
however checked, had to flow out of Portugal to pay for her imports. 
The importance of this factor in the commercial alliance between 
England and Portugal cannot be over-estimated.* For another thing, 
there developed in the silver trade at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century a new and more direct supply, in the contraband of the Spanish- 
American colonies with the foreign West Indies and mainland settle- 
ments. This trade, which became very extensive, fell largely into 
English hands.? 

In the ordinary course of her trade, then, England was obtaining 
increased supplies of precious metals, which she required the more as 
her East Indian trade, and the silver export which it necessitated, 
were increasing. Her transactions were increased by her importance 
as a transhipper of gold and silver for other nations. In the Portuguese 
trade it was said, as Beawes stresses in his Lex Mercatoria Rediviva, 
that shipments of gold were made directly to Italy alone, but 
to all other nations through England ‘“‘on account of the con- 
venience of the Exchange and of shipping.’’* In the Spanish South 
American trade in silver an even more striking development was 
seen, for here England actually transhipped silver for Spain herself. 
A financial adviser told the English Government: 


“A vast quantity of Bullion hath been sent for many years last 
past to His Majesty’s Dominions in America, not to be laid out there, 


1 Compare The British Merchant (ed. C. King, 1721), vol. ii. 24, vol. iii. 19-20, 
etc. See J.-G. Van Dillen, “‘ Amsterdam Marché Mondial des Métaux Précieux 
au XVII° et au XVIII Siécle,’’ in Revue Historique, July, 1926. 

2 The recent development of this trade was brought out in the discussions 
from 1764-66 of its place in the provisions of the Navigation Acts (vide B.M. Add. 
MS. 32971, f. 16 v., Memorandum, n.d. [late 1765]: The Advice of Mr. to the 
Ministry). ‘‘ When the Statute of the 7th and 8th of King William was made 
Mr. doth not believe the practice of the Spaniards bringing Bullion to the said 
Dominions, to lay out in goods and Manufactures, had then begun.... Mr. 
believes, that the Practice of the Spaniards remitting Bullion to Great Britain 
did not take place till many years after the passing the Act.’’ 

Despite the fears of N. Magens (Universal Merchant, 1753, 15) that the trade 
was being lost and passing into French hands, the Bullion Report of 1810 
(E. Cannan, The Paper Pound) mentions this trade as one of first-class im- 
portance. 

Acp e024. 

* It centred chiefly in Jamaica. Interesting returns were made by the 
Bank of England at command of the House of Commons in January, 1766, of 
the silver imports from the British American Colonies, 1748-65. (B.M. Add 
MS. 32971, f. 64 seq.) ' 

The following are the total imports for these years: Jamaica, {2 ; 
Other West Indies, £20,826; Havana, £559,110; a a eee co 
£22,750; South Carolina, £23,200; Quebec, £20,000; Not distinguished, £69, 5045. 
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but to be sent to Great Britain to make remittances, or on freight only 
for the use of the Spaniards, with a design to avoid the heavy indultos 
of 12 and sometimes more per cent on Bullion and other charges 
remitted to Spain, by which the senders gain as circumstances vary 
from 8 to 12 or 13 per cent.” 


The development of the market in London to deal with this increased 
flow of bullion was considerable. Its central feature was, of course, 
the rise to predominance of the Bank of England as a buyer of bullion. 
By 1765 it was stated that into its hands ‘‘ almost all comes.’” 
Some houses of goldsmith bullion merchants, however, kept up an 
independent position. George Masterman, goldsmith, giving evidence 
before the House of Commons in 1766, as one of the chief buyers of 
silver bullion in Lombard Street, stated that as much as £320,000 
of American silver passed through his house in the years 1761-65, 
and maintained that he could not put himself ‘‘at the Head ”’ of his 
trade.* The position he describes is not essentially different from that 
described in 1810 by Goldsmid of Mocatta & Goldsmid, bullion brokers 
to the Bank of England, except that the private buyers seem to have 
still had a somewhat more prominent position than they maintained 
later. His evidence makes it clear that it was customary for the 
ships’ captains, both merchantmen and men-of-war, to take bullion 
directly either to a goldsmith banker or to the Bank. The Bullion 
Office, or Warehouse as it was called until the end of the eighteenth 
century, was said to have existed since almost the Bank’s institution 
“for the purpose of accommodation and safety between merchant 
and merchant, as a place of deposit.’”® Masterman mentions that 
“all Captains of Men of War make it a rule to go to the Bank of 
England,’’ but that merchantmen sometimes preferred to take the 
bullion to a goldsmith buyer, who kept what he wanted himself, and 
“carried to the Bank” the rest. This very convenient method for 
the importer explains why there is only the one entry of each bullion 
import in the Braund books, an entry with freight deducted, and that 

1 B.M. Add. MS. 32971, f. 16, n.d. (1765): Opinion of Mr. ‘ 


2 B.M. Add. MS. 38339, f. 225, Jan. 28, 1766: Joseph Salvador, the Jewish 
Financier. 

3 T. Mortimer (The Universal Directoy, 1763) mentions a firm, How & Master- 
man, goldsmiths, of White Hart Court, Gracechurch Street. F.G. Hilton Price 
(Handbook of London Bankers) has found no reference to a Masterman as gold- 
smith or banker earlier than 1780, when the firm of Mildred, Masterman & 
Walker, of Lombard Street, is mentioned. 

George Masterman’s evidence is found in rough notes among the Newcastle 
Papers (B.M. Add. MS. 33030, f. 148 seq.). 4 

4 Reports, etc., from Committees of the House of Commons (1810), vol. iii. 35: 
Minutes of Evidence before the ‘‘ Bullion Committee.”’ 

5 Ibid. 146: Evidence of J. Humble, Clerk in the Bullion Office of the Bank 
of England. 
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there is no trace of any method of handling or disposing of the gold. 
The methods of a merchant transhipping gold for a correspondent to 
another foreign centre are illustrated by the Braund accounts. Two 
transactions were involved. First, the bullion entering from Portugal 
for this purpose was credited to this correspondent with the other ship- 
ments he sent to Braund himself, and was therefore paid for in the usual 
way. Then, to carry out the commission, Braund bought bullion to 
the amount specified in foreign coin and shipped it to the recipient as 
if it were a private venture, receiving in due course from him repay- 
ment in bill of exchange. 

The buying required some skill and foresight, and was placed by 
Malachy Postlethwayt among the most skilled branches of the great 
“art of merchandising,’ though so wide a knowledge of ‘‘ the markets 
where and seasons when it is to be bought cheap and sold . . . dear,” 
as he assumes, was more necessary for a skilled arbitrageur than a 
simple importer such as William Braund became. Nevertheless, not 
only were his problems those which required knowledge of the ex- 
changes, and an understanding of the imperfection of the normal 
arbitrage activities of his time, but they were further complicated by 
the unstable eighteenth-century bimetallism, and a market in gold 
disordered by depreciation of the currency and by the prohibition of 
the export of English coin. Thus during the eight years of Braund’s 
activities the price of gold fluctuated from £3 17s. od. to £4 Is. 2d. per 
standard oz.,1 and Malachy Postlethwayt in his tables for the calcu- 
lation of the value of precious metals of all degrees of purity gives 
figures for silver from the price of 5s. to that of 5s. 6§d. per standard 
oz., and for gold from £3 15s. 6d. to £4 1s. od2 

The trade which William Braund carried on to Portugal, at first 
in woollens and then in bullion, was organized according to the manner 
of his time, and it is significant of that time that the change from 
one commodity to another was effected without the need of any marked 
alteration in the methods or channels of his business. Throughout, 
his trade was carried on through a firm of merchants living in one of 
the foreign factories in Lisbon, who acted as his agents or factors; 
as importing agents in the first period of his activities they received 
his shipments of woollens and distributed them, generally on long 
credit, to Portuguese tradesmen or merchants; later, as exporting 


1 The causes are analyzed in the Bullion Report of 1810 (E. Cannan, The 
Paper Pound), 

* Op. cit., s.v. Bullion. A distinction must be made at this time between the 
price of gold in foreign coin, in which Braund dealt almost exclusively, and that of 
bar gold—the former always tending to be somewhat higher than the latter, on 


account of the greater demand for it abroad.—Bullion Report of 1810. (E. Cannan, 
The Paper Pound, 4.) 
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agents, they bought and despatched his gold for him to England. Such 
agents were rarely Portuguese, for, as contemporaries said, with fine 
trading scorn, “‘ The Portuguese carry on no active commerce... 
they buy everything from foreigners settled in factories there.”1 In 
1741, when Braund’s accounts begin, and when his activities, less 
concentrated than later, included relations with firms in Holland,? he 
appears to have been employing as agent in Lisbon a Dutch firm, 
Schutte, Buess & Renner. After 1743, however, no transactions 
with them are recorded in his journal, though old debts are sent by 
them through his new agents for some years. In his choice of new 
agents Braund was more orthodox, for he chose a firm in the English 
factory, Jackson & Carse. Still more characteristic of the commercial 
habits of the time was the fact that his nephew, Benjamin Branfill, 
shortly after the connection began, entered the firm as a junior partner. 
The firm stands finally in Braund’s great ledger under the name of 
Jackson, Branfill & Goddard. The relations between Braund and 
Jackson, Branfill & Goddard were complicated, but not, it seems 
probable, uncommon. The Lisbon house cannot be put under the 
category of either Agent, Commission House, or Branch Firm. The 
connection was more than the simple one of agent and principal, for 
there was the close relationship of kin, and an equally close one of 
credit. In 1758 the firm owed Braund {12,500 on its own account, 
in addition to a personal debt of his nephew, Benjamin Branfill.$ 
Jackson, Branfill & Goddard was not, on the other hand, a branch 
firm, for Braund had not founded it, and a relationship similar to 
that with Braund appears also to have existed with a London merchant, 
Philip Jackson, whose name first appears in 1753, and who was, pre- 
sumably, a relative of the Jackson of the Portuguese firm.* Branch 


1 Mercator’s Letier on Portugal and tts Commerce, 1754. Note that this 
letter is reproduced verbatim under the title Portugal by Postlethwayt, op. cit., 
under the sub-heading, A Short Account of the Commerce of Portugal as lately given 
us on a very Interesting Occasion. 

This taunt, never altogether justified, ceased to be true at allafter the forma- 
tion in 1756 by Pombal of the Companies of Brazil and the Alto Doura. V.M. 
Shillington and A. B. Chapman, The Commercial Relations of England and 
Portugal, 265 seq. 

2 J. Daniel Baur, and Tempelman’s widow and Kroeger. 

3 Goddard’s name first appears in the accounts in September, 1754. 

4 R. B. Westerfield, Middlemen in English Business, 351. 

5 Benjamin Branfill owed his uncle personally, in 1758, £1,561 19s. 11d. The 
debt of the firm appears in that year to have been written down to half. 

6 Philip Jackson, merchant, of Charterhouse Yard, appears first in Kent’s 
Directory in 1754, and his name continues there until the issue of 1774. He 
was Director of the South Sea Company and Deputy Governor. He is among 
the signatories of a petition of Portuguese merchants to the Board of Trade 
and Plantations, May 15, 1756 (P.R.O., C.O. 388/48, ff. 16 seq.). 

VOL. III. 4 25 
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firms were indeed a common method in the Portuguese trade, as in 
other kinds of distant commerce, of seeking to evade the very real 
dangers of careless or fraudulent agents, but it seems probable that 
many of the well-known names, such as Bristow, Ward & Co., the 
agents of John Bristow of London; Burrell, Duckett & Hardy, the 
agents of Burrell & Raymond; and Chase, Wilson & Co., the agents 
of T. Chase, had a more independent existence than that of branch 
firms proper. Nor can Jackson, Branfill & Goddard be regarded, 
finally, as a pure Commission House, for though it carried on ‘‘ com- 
mission business’ for Philip Jackson and Braund, and the accounts 
seem to suggest for another London merchant, Thomas Godfrey, it 
also carried on its own independent trade, as its bullion ventures were 
later to show. It is more proper to consider it not only as one of 
those firms of “‘ the highest credit throughout Europe,’’ whose custom 
it was ‘‘to act mutually in the capacity of factors for each other,’ 
but as one that had close relations with, and possibly even some 
dependence on, Braund and other English merchants. 

Braund’s transactions through Jackson, Branfill & Goddard can 
be examined in four different account books: his great Ledger F, 
“the grand and principal book of accounts,’ covering the years 
1758-1765; his Fair Journal, which also begins only in 1758; his 
Rough Journal, with its daily entries under separate accounts, which 
runs from 1741-1764 (with, however, an unexplained gap from 1745- 
1749 inclusive); and his Cash Book, which runs from 1747-1774, thus 
covering, though not by its nature completely, the later years of the 
gap in the Journal. Trading relations between the two firms evidently 
began during the years of this gap, for the first evidence which we have 
of them is a note in the cash book of a bill of exchange from Jackson 
& Carse on December 9, 1747. During the remaining two years before 
the resumption of the Journal there is no evidence of the trade except 
such receipts of bills of exchange. Their annual totals— 


Ss. Gs 
1747 (August to December only) x a et 32 
1748 ... aie Bae sak Aer - 1,490 6 IO 
1749 ... ae re 3.523h2: 2 


although they cannot, owing to the use of long credit, be held to 
represent the value of the consignments of woollen goods for the year 
in which the payment occurs, suggest at least a growing trade. 


1 Postlethwayt, op. cit., s.v. Factors. 

* Ibid., s.v. Mercantile Accountantship. 

8 Two Ledgers only have survived, F and G, the latter of which runs from 
1765 to Braund’s death in 1774. 

“ The cash book has no record of shipments of woollens or of charges. Braund 
kept, in addition to the journal here used, another journal which brought together 
his insurance business and other activities. Only one volume of it is extant. 
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By 1750, however, both sides of the transactions are before us, 
and, though the Ledger alone could make clear the entire position, 
we can examine in detail the extent and methods of trade, for Braund 
clearly supported the current commercial maxim that “in journalizing 
the waste book lies all the difficulty of account-keeping,”! and his 
Journal is full and methodical. An examination of his trade from 
1750 onwards shows that the volume of his exportation for the next 
five years was, like that of England as a whole, fluctuating but not 
increasing, and that in its organization as in its extent it had become 
very systematized. Except in unusual circumstances, every consign- 
ment of woollens was entered in two forms, first as a debit to “‘ Voyage 
to Lisbon,” when the “first cost’’ and ‘‘ charges”? were entered; 
later, after varying intervals, as a debit to Jackson, Branfill & Goddard, 
when the “net price ”’ was given, the sum for which they disposed of 
the goods to Portuguese merchants, less freight, customs and ware- 
house charges. This method has the convenience of enabling a calcula- 
tion to be made of the profit or loss of each transaction. 

The “ first cost’? was the price actually paid by Braund for the 
materials. They consisted of various types of woollens, some cloths 
and serges, but the greater part woollens and semi-worsteds such as 
Shalloons, Tammies, Long Ells and in particular “‘ our very great article, 
Long Bays.’ He obtained the materials from three of the different 
sources opened to the merchant buyer by the complicated machinery 
of the distribution of the woollen trade.? Probably the most important 
among them individually was his packer, Thomas Burfoot, who, like 
many packers and warehousemen of the time, had evolved from his 
packing business a very considerable position asa merchant.* Burfoot, 
who had connections with a firm of woollen drapers in Cornhill, Burfoot 
& Ellis, not only packed all Braund’s goods, but supplied him with most 
of the Long Ells which he required, occasionally undertook some of his 
dyeing (presumably having it done elsewhere), and was, at least on one 
occasion, the intermediary through whom he bought his blankets. When 
Braund gave up the woollens trade, his name is one of the few which is 
still to be found in the accounts, for he then began to appear as the 
drawer of numerous bills of exchange on a Portuguese firm in Lisbon.§ 
It was the rise of such extra intermediaries which was deplored by mer- 


1 Postlethwayt, op. cit., s.v. Mercantile Accountantship. 

2 Mercator, op. cit. 

8 Cf. E. Lipson, History of the English Woollen and Worsted Industries; H. 
Heaton, The Yorkshive Woollen and Worsted Industries. 

4 R. B. Westerfield, Middlemen in English Business, 312-13. 

5 Thomas Burfoot. He is to be found at the same warehouse in Bucklers- 
bury in the Directories from 1736-76. In 1759 the firm appears as Thomas 
Burfoot & Son. From 1774-76 as Burfoot & Bristow. 
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chant and clothier alike, but which really was an essential condition of the 
mobility and power of the exporting merchant. The second of Braund’s 
sources was also a type, and a very notable one, of London inter- 
mediary, the Blackwell Hall factor. From a well-known man among 
them, Brice Fisher,! with whom he had other relations as well, Braund 
obtained all the broadcloth which he exported. In the same way 
he purchased his coatings from the well-known firm of London ware- 
housemen and merchants, Samuel and Thomas Fludyer,? and for 
Shalloons he relied chiefly on a very solid and long-established London 
firm, Jeremiah, John and Robert Royd, who are described in Kent’s 
Directory of 1754 as ‘‘ Yorkshire Factors,’’ but in T. Mortimer’s 
Universal Director of 1763 as ‘‘ Norwich Warehousemen.” His 
third source was local merchants. His Tammies were obtained chiefly 
from Thomas Humphreys, who does not appear to have been a London 
merchant, but whose town I have not been able to discover, and the 
needs of his great exportation of Long Bays were almost entirely met 
by one Thomas Ruggles of Bocking, with whom, moreover, he carried 
on for some years a joint inland trade.® 

The woollens when bought were undyed, and in the case of the 
Tammies, unscoured, and, since Braund had no warehouses, were 
despatched directly to the firms of dyers and packers, whose payment 
makes up the item of “‘ charges.’’ The proportion of these charges to 
the “ first cost ’’ was often very high, sometimes almost half as much 
again, and it is noticeable that in almost every case Braund makes in 
his entries a small but varying addition to their total, presumably the 
small increment, varying from 5 to 10 per cent., or even more, which, 
as Postlethwayt notes, merchants were accustomed to add to the prices 

1 Brice Fisher, vide note 1, p. 368, above. 

* Samueland Thomas Fludyer. This distinguished firm (Thomas was knighted 
and Samuel was made a baronet, and was in 1761 Lord Mayor of London) 
is throughout Kent’s Directory described as a firm of warehousemen. They 
traded widely, however, as West India merchants, and were generally designated 
as such. In fact, Thomas Mortimer in his Universal Director of 1763 includes 
them as West India merchants in a work which is specifically intended to enable 
“‘ foreigners to avoid dealing with warehousemen who call themselves Merchants, 
whereas their proper business is to supply the Retailer.’ (For the Fludyers cf. 
L. B. Namier, England in the Age of the American Revolution, 254 n., 281-2.) 

* The account for trade in company with Thomas Ruggles closes in 1759, 
and in 1760 there is a note of cash received from his executors. The sums paid 


to profit and loss on this account show that for the last three years at least this 
trade was very small. 


ts. a. 
LISP a ae cr 2g | ZO. 4G GO 
1758 ... age sar Bas ace -. §=§6350 9 CS 
L759 wine ae ne oe ate Wyte at Lae LO 


These sums, together with £500 carried over from the preceding Ledger, were 
paid by Ruggles in 1759. 
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of goods sent to their agents, “‘ especially if the goods happen to be 
well-bought.’’2 Braund dealt regularly with three firms of dyers, 
John Spence, Owen Larton, and Thomas Maryatt, whose place was 
later taken by Roberts & Kinleside. Thomas Burfoot, the only packer 
employed, was presumably also the shipper. Since the freights were 
paid in Lisbon, and deducted from the net price owed by the agents 
there, the accounts give no information as to their amounts,? but they 
show that the goods were consigned, as was to be expected, on English 
ships, with only one exception, and that among the ships’ names 
which constantly recur are two in which Braund had an owner’s 
share, as he had later in one of the packet boats which shipped his 
bullion. 

The fluctuation in the bulk of the exports, which was probably 
occasioned among other things by the slowness and uncertainty with 
which the agents were able to distribute them, is illustrated by the 
following table of the annual totals of bales exported, and their cost: 


Date. No. of Bales. Cost. 

fe ase di: 
175° 109 7,094 13 I 
I751 29 1,836 5 I0 
1752 81 4,047 19 8 
1753 86 5:453 6 6 
1754 IOI 7127 Ones 
1755" 127 8,300 I6 Io 


* An abnormal year. 


The remittances in payment for the woollens show none of this irregu- 
larity, for the long credit necessary in this trade prevented their having 
any close relations with the amount of the consignments. The accounts 
bring out in this connection some important facts with regard to the 
exchange between England and Portugal. Though the exchange was 
notoriously and necessarily against Portugal during the greater part of 
this time, the payments never took the form of bullion until Braund 
became an importer of precious metals, but always that of bills of 
exchange, primarily Portuguese trading bills, many drawn by agents 
on their English correspondents in connection no doubt with the wine 


1 Postlethwayt, op. cit., s.v. Factors. : 
2 An illustration occurs in these accounts of freights from Holland in 1741: 


Suds 

Paid feci [sic] of entry of 8 sacks of Estridge Wool 
(i.e., ostrich down) per Two Brothers J gho m4 at 6 
Wharfidge and Lighteridge 16s., Porters Landing SSeiow,  elegaa co 
Land waiters 8s., Cartidge 9s. 6d. . ‘ FONT AO 
Freight and primidge as a ee nes 585 SECON) 
2 5tO) 0 


(Primage was a customary perquisite of the captain. Commonly 5 per 
cent. of freight: Beawes, Lex Mercatoria Rediviva, 1751, 142.) 
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trade. This consistent remittance of payments by bill makes clear 
another point, for they show that there could be a very marked dis- 
crepancy between the levels of the London and the Lisbon bill 
markets. In London the milrea generally stood below gold export 
point—5s. 6:01d.1—a position characteristic of the exchange on a 
country whence gold is exported as a commodity, while in Lisbon it 
might, and usually did, stand at the same time from 5s. 6°25d. to 5s. ad. 
The explanation lay primarily, no doubt, in the risk created by the 
prohibition of the export of gold, though the seriousness of this risk 
varied greatly. It is significant, however, that just the reverse position 
existed at the end of the eighteenth century between England and 
Hamburg, and Nathan Rothschild attributed it largely to the fact 
that, as the exchange tended to be fixed at Hamburg, merchants there 
bought bills for investment, and— 

“sending them to London to get returns: they have, therefore, to 
take into their calculation the amount of interest on the bills so sent, 


as well as those received in return, together with two brokerages, and 
a commission to the London merchant.’ 


It seems probable that this factor of investment played its part 
in the opposite way in the Lisbon-London exchange. 

A comparison of “‘ first costs’”’ and “ charges’ with “ net price ”’ 
shows the profits of the trade. Taking 1753 as a more or less repre- 
sentative year,® we see that Braund gained onan outlay of £5,462 14s. 6d. 
a profit of £618 ros. 3d., about 104 per cent., a satisfactory return and 
above Adam Smith’s ‘“‘ good, moderate, reasonable profit,” for it was 
more than “ double Interest,’* though it must be remembered that 
credit was long, and, as the sequel showed, bad debts common. 

It was a moderate, stable, well-ordered trade, and might have gone 
on unchanged for years, but on November 1, 1755, there came upon 
it with shattering effects the great Lisbon earthquake, which tem- 
porarily paralyzed the commercial activities of the whole of Portugal. 


1 So taken from official sources by Shillington and Chapman, op. cit., p. 290 n. 
The British Merchant (ed. 1721), vol. iii. 108, quoted without correction by Postle- 
thwayt, op. cit., s.v. Exchange, states that it was under 5s. 6d. 

* Reports, etc., from Committees of the House of Commons (1810), vol. iii. 73-4. 
Evidence before the Bullion Committee of Mr. , to be identified in all 
probability, as has been suggested (E. Cannan, The Paper Pound, xlii.), with 
Nathan Rothschild. 


8 See Table. 
* Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), vol. i. 99. He also states 
that in England “the ordinary profits of stock . . . are supposed to run between 


six and ten per cent.”’ (vol. i. 293). 

It is impossible to isolate the expenses which were incidental to Braund’s 
Portuguese trade from those which he incurred for other purposes. As has 
been already pointed out, as he had no warehouses, they were not heavy. 
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It affected Braund both in his own trade and in that of the country. 
In his own trade he suffered personal losses, both through goods burnt 
in the customs house, no doubt through ruined customers, and, it 
would appear, through the shaken credit position of his agents. It is 
Suggestive that he should within three months have closed down his 
old account with them, and that for the next eight years they were 
repaying personal debts incurred by them for the most part, if not 
entirely, before the earthquake. It was clear also that a shock had 
been given to the woollen trade in general at a time when, in any 
case, as the next twenty years were to show, it was meeting new and 
adverse conditions! At first, it was true, as soon as the immediate 
dislocation of the earthquake was over, there was a temporary but 
acute scarcity of and demand for woollen goods. To meet this demand 
Braund rushed out to his agents (apparently on what he called “‘ the 
New Account ’’) in November the largest shipment (eighty-one bales) 
that he had ever sent, and in January another of considerable size. 
The profits which he obtained upon them, ranging from 16 to 67 per 
cent., indicate sufficiently the disorganized condition of trade in 
Portugal. But Braund was too shrewd not to realize that this was 
a passing phase. After his shipment of January, 1756, he sent only 
three bales for the rest of the year. In 1757 he sent only two; from 
thence onward his activities as a woollen exporter ceased altogether, 
never to be renewed. Already on February 4, 1756, there is the first 
entry in the accounts of a remittance from Jackson, Branfill & Goddard 
in gold bullion; on April 8 there is the first mention of a new and 
separate account with them, “‘ the exchange account,”’ and from that 
time on, with no change in the relations between the firms, and with 
little perceptible reorganization of Braund’s resources, the old woollen 


1 A petition from the Portugal merchants, among whom was William 
Braund, was sent in to the Board of Trade and Plantations on May 15, 1756, 
in which they speak of “‘ their great and heavy losses upon this calamitous 
occasion (more than many could well bear).’’ It was signed by sixty-three 
London merchants, and was supported by a letter from thirteen merchants of 
Norwich. (P.R.O., C.O. 388/48, ff. 16 seq.) 

But C. Whitworth’s tables (State of the Trade of Great Britain, 1776, ii. 28), 
while they show a very heavy fall in imports from Portugal in 1756, show a 
large increase in exports to her, and no fall until 1758. Braund’s accounts for 
1756 would suggest that this increase was largely to meet the losses of the earth- 
quake, and it is possible that, under the spur of the first high prices, the ex- 
portation of goods thither was overdone. The depression of 1758 was not 
permanent, Portugal beginning to share in the general war boom of Europe. 
The permanent depression did not come until after the peace. 

The import of gold bullion from Portugal, which made up the balance, is, of 
course, not included in these figures, as no record was kept of its entry. 

For the other conditions adverse to the trade at this time, see E. Lipson, 
The Economic History of England, vol. iii. 113-4. 
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export trade merges into a new bullion import one, a merging the 
more indistinguishable because part of the bullion remittances were 
in payment for old debts in wool. War-time conditions were soon to 
help the growing trade, for in May, 1756, England declared war on 
France, and when in August Frederick the Great invaded Saxony, 
the Seven Years’ War had really begun. 

It was thus not the war which tempted Braund to show his adapta- 
bility and powers as “a skilful and vigilant merchant,’? though, as 
the rising price of gold followed the needs of war, his ventures expanded 
greatly. It was firstly the damage done to his woollens trade, and 
secondly the increased profits in the bullion trade which followed the 
sudden movement of the exchanges against Portugal, already beneath 
gold point, after the disaster. That he was not alone in seizing the 
opportunity is suggested by the occurrence in 1755 of one of the 
spasmodic attempts made by the Portuguese Government to check 
the smuggling of bullion out of the country. The increase of gold 
importation into England, moreover, was considerable enough to upset 
seriously once again the always unstable English bimetallism. The 
position of silver in relation to gold during the whole of the obscure 
development of England towards a virtually monometallic standard 
was one of under-valuation, which, in any case, tended to leave none 
but the lighter coins in circulation, but during periods of abnormal 
drain of silver or abnormal increase of gold a scarcity in the chief 
internal currency of the country took place. Such was the case during 
the succeeding years. Even in 1717, when it was decided to lower 
the value of the guinea, it was only suggested that the English would 
soon refuse to pay in silver except at a premium, “as they do in Spain,” 
but in 1759 Sir John Barnard stated that the payment of such a premium 
by the banks was a well-known fact.” 


1 Postlethwayt, op cit. (s.v. The British Mercantile College), says that in the 
decision to be “ particular [merchants] generally, and general [merchants] 
occasionally . . . consists the judgment, in some measure, of the most skilful 
and vigilant merchant.’’ 

2 Sir Isaac Newton, “‘ Mint Reports, 1701-25,’ in Select Tracts and Documents 
Illustrative of English Monetary History (ed. W. A.Shaw). The Spanish premium 
was said to be generally 6 per cent. Sir John Barnard said in his Some Thoughts 
on the Scarcity of Silver Coin: with a Proposal for Remedy thereof (March, 1759): 
““Tt is well known that the Bankers generally give a Premium for silver Coin to 
supply their Customers.’’ He had already written on the subject in the preced- 
ing May. In 1759 the position was aggravated by a heavy fall in the quantity 
of silver imported from the Spanish South American colonies, the Bank of England 
returns showing a fall in the imports from Jamaica from £76,900 in 1758 to £23,400 
in 1759. The decline was only temporary. (B.M. Add. MS. 32971, f. 64: ‘An 
Account of the Bullion Imported and Brought to the Bank from the several 
Colonies in North America from the Year 1748 to the Year 1765 both inclu- 
sive.’ Drawn up at the command of the House of Commons. Commons 
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The first consignment of gold which Braund received in February, 
1756, was not the beginning of a new trade, but a new means of pay- 
ment for his old—the first occasion on which this method was used 
in preference to that of bill of exchange—and from that time on until 
the final closing of his old woollens accounts it continued to be used. 
The debts owing to him on this old trade can, unfortunately, only be 
seen in full when the Ledger opens in 1758, almost two years after 
the woollen trade had ceased to be of importance to him. By that 
time the distinction between the “old” and ‘“‘new”’ accounts (or 
““ woollens, x 


a2 


as it begins to be-called in contradistinction to ‘‘ ex- 
change ’’), first seen at the beginning of 1756, stood for the distinction 
between a debt owed by the agents personally, the ‘‘ old’ account, 
and debts which they were, in their capacity as agents, collecting. 
On the first there was a heavy debt of £12,500, written down to half 
that sum,’ on which annual repayments were made through Philip 
Jackson of London, but of which £681 remained unpaid when the 
account was finally closed. The method of repayment, and the final 
loss to Braund, suggest that the firm of Jackson, Branfill & Goddard 
had been so badly crippled by the earthquake and possibly other 
misfortunes and mistakes, that they had, like Defoe’s Complete English 
Tradesman, been “‘ wise enough as well as honest enough to break 
betimes,’’? and were during these years in composition with their 
creditors, but that the opening of the bullion trade had given them a 
renewed opportunity for ‘“‘ commission business,’ and thus a renewed 
lease of life. On the New Account there was also, in 1758, a heavy 
debt, £7,613 16s. 6d. The difficulties of collecting this debt are 
suggested by a note in the Ledger: 

“Debts out Standing the first of March 1762. 

“314w235. Jono Texeira Macedo, will pay on the arrival of the 

Rio fleet. 

“9957630. Balthasar Pinto de Miranda, to pay when he can Sell 
his Hides, lately accepted a considerable post in the 
New Treasury. 


Journal, vol. xxx. 500, January 27,1766.) The Evidence of W. Merle before 
the Bullion Committee of 1810 (Reports, etc., from Committees of the House of 
Commons, 1810, vol. iii. 54) states that bankers continued giving a premium 
for silver until the introduction of stamped dollars as currency, and at harvest 
time or other occasions of great scarcity sometimes did so since that time. The 
premium was said to be 1} per cent. 

1 So it would appear from the not very explicit entries in the Ledger. 

2 Reprint of 1839, 43. 

3 This customer, however, later became bankrupt. Losses also occurred 
through having to accept payments in kind. In February, 1763, there is the 
entry, ‘‘ Loss on my debt of 2659y140 of Bernardo Gomez Costa by taking 


Hydes ... £49 16s. 7d.” 
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‘222640. Jose Devarte Ferreira dead, but are assured his 
partner in the Rio will pay all his debts, expected 
by the next ffleet.”’ 


Nevertheless, all but a small sum, {41 8s. 5d., was paid off by remit- 
tances in bullion between 1758 and 1763, remittances which came in 
side by side with the new trading imports. 

While this repayment went on the trade in bullion gradually grew. 
The remittances were for two purposes, for Braund, and for re-export 
to Holland; in the first Braund was the principal, in the second the 
agent, a new mutual relationship. The imports were distinguished from 
the remittances of debts, by the fact that, while 1 per cent. commission 
was credited to the agent on the latter,! only 4 per cent. plus postage 
was allowed on the former, the same commission as Braund received 
on his re-exports to Holland. Brokerage on the bills of exchange and 
freight were paid by Braund himself and deducted from his profits. 

In the first two years Braund’s ventures were only tentative. The 
price of gold was still relatively low, fluctuating about £3 17s. 103d. 
per standard oz., and the effect of the Portuguese dislocation was not 
fully reflected in the exchanges until the beginning of 1757. In 1756 
there were only four shipments of gold on the Exchange Account, 
worth £1,852 8s. rod., received by Braund, and two bills of exchange 
sent out, worth {9 16s. 8d. In 1757 there were again only four, for the 
value of £1,400 6s. gd., though the price of gold had risen by the end 
of the year to £3 18s. 3d.; on the other hand, the extreme lowness of 
the exchange in England (about 5s. 44d.) led Braund to much greater 
purchases of bills of exchange to further the trade, and ten are entered 
in the Ledger, for the value of £2,778 7s. 3d. By 1758, when the 
price of gold was hovering between {£3 18s. 14d. and £3 19s. 3d., and 
was still rising, the trade was at its height. This period of zenith 
lasted from 1758 to 1761. With the needs of a European War, the 
price of gold rose to a peak price in June, 1761, of £4 1s. 2d., and even 
when the exchanges with Portugal rose above the normal gold export 
point, as they began to do during certain months of these years, the 
rising price of gold made its continued import into England profitable. 

Braund’s dealings may be shown by the following figures: 


Date. Value of Bullion Imported. Value of Bills of Exchange. 
Lists £ sy de 

1758 II,559 9 I II,g2t 18 9 

1759 12,164) gOur6 11,415 19 7 

1760 T2704 O17 14,725 6 9 

1761 12,369 14 9 II,I62 0 5 

1762 7.152 7 9 3,641 14 8 

1763 443 I 6 — 


2 Postlethwayt, op. cit. (s.v. Factors), quotes 2 per cent. as the customary 
factorage in the Portuguese trade. 
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The imports were in gold, with the exception of two remittances 
in silver,1 and were only on one occasion in bars,? being for the rest 
in Portuguese coins. Where possible they were shipped on one of the 
four packet boats, in one of which, the Hanover, Braund had an 
owner’s share; otherwise they were sent by man-of-war, as no ship 
could be used for this smuggling trade which had not immunity from 
search. The advantage of the former was that the freight was charged 
at only 3 per cent. of the value of the bullion, while on the latter it 
was I per cent.3 

The bills of exchange in which payments for the remittances were 
made were drawn from much more varying sources than those which 
had before been drawn from Lisbon in payment for the trade in woollens. 
They suggest both the organization of the London bill market and its 
growing width. The majority of the bills which are entered in Braund’s 
Ledger are, indeed, as in the earlier case, those drawn by merchants 
on their correspondents in Lisbon, as, for instance, those of Philip 
Jackson drawn on Jackson, Branfill & Goddard themselves. Others, 
however, while still bills of prominent London merchants connected 
with the Portuguese trade, were clearly not ordinary trade bills. The 
bills drawn by Thomas Burfoot, the packer, for instance, were far too 
frequent and regular in their amounts to be the trading bills of a 
merchant. They are found almost monthly, usually for 1,000 milreis, 
from 1758 until early in 1762, when two of them were protested for 
non-payment, and the series abruptly ends. The circumstances clearly 
point to some arrangement for “‘ accommodation ”’ bills such as the 
needs of the bullion trade called forth. That the mechanism was not, 
however, as elastic as it might have been, was shown by the fact that 
the market was sometimes strained beyond capacity by the demands 
made upon it in the course of the trade; for instance, in 1737 the influx 
of Portuguese gold through Falmouth caused serious inconvenience in 
the internal trade of England, for it engrossed all the bills of exchange 
from Cornwall to London.’’4 

Apart, however, from such developments of the organization of 
exchange made by London merchants themselves, there are signs of a 
very real development of the London bill market, both in its national 
and internationalaspects. Within England itself it is interesting to see 


1 Silver could be legally exported from Portugal by licence. Mercator, 
op. cit., says the licence was “ rarely or never sollicited.’’ Jackson, Branfill & 
Goddard, however, obtained one for one of their two silver remittances. 

2 No doubt because the price obtained for coins was higher. 

3 ‘‘ Carriage ’’’ appears to be the word used for the packet boat, “‘ freight ’’ 
only for man-of-war. 

4 Col. Treas. Books and Papers, 1735-8, 314-5. This is not made clear by 
Shillington and Chapman, op. cit., 249. 
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a fair sprinkling of bills on Portuguese correspondents from merchants in 
such country towns as Exeter, Leeds and Norwich, as, for instance, the 
Gurneys, no doubt direct dealers in the cloth or wine trades, who worked 
independently of such London exporters as Braund had been. In draw- 
ing by bill of exchange on their correspondents, however, they could not 
maintain this independence, and the bills were in each case discounted 
by a London goldsmith banker, such as Coutts or Hoare. This followed 
logically from the centralization in the hands of such bankers of the 
internal bill system. In the sphere of international exchange, while 
Amsterdam was admittedly still the arbiter of the exchanges of Europe, 
it may be seen how the predominance of English trade to Portugal 
was bringing to the London bill market bills from all countries 
of Europe. There are among those sent by Braund to his agents 
bills drawn on Portuguese merchants in Lisbon or Oporto, foreign or 
native, by firms in Hamburg, France, Amsterdam, and even Genoa 
and Leghorn. 

If Braund’s bills of exchange show the growing position of London 
as a bill market, his ‘‘ commission business ’”’ in transhipping gold to 
the Amsterdam firm of bankers, Clifford & Sons, limited though it 
was, stresses its development as a bullion market. From 1758 to 
1761 he shipped to them in men-of-war, either Dutch or English, 
£3,831 3s. 11d. in five shipments. Since only one of them was in silver, 
he was not taking part in the process whereby gold was driving out 
silver from the English market. The gold was exported in the form 
of foreign coins, and payment was made for them by bill of 
exchange from Amsterdam, after deduction of his commission, 
freight, brokerage and postage, all of which Braund charged to 
the account of Jackson, Branfill & Goddard themselves. It was a 
very minor part of his activities, and the sums handled were small, 
but it had value as an illustration of the working of a notable English 
commerce. 

By the end of 1761, though the price of gold had reached its height, 
and the exchange was only slightly higher than the year before, both 
the shipments of gold and the number of bills of exchange entered 
began a small falling off. It is possible that the negotiations for peace 
and the anxiety which existed for it in England began to suggest a 
cautious hesitance as to the continued rise in the price of gold. After 
the peak price in 1761, indeed, it fell fairly steadily, and throughout 
1762 did not again reach £4. Still more important to Braund were 
conditions in Portugal itself. By the later part of 1761 it had become 
clear that there was danger of an invasion by Spain. By December, 
1761, when the English ambassador left Madrid a rupture was certain, 
and although the invasion which followed was finally defeated by 
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English forces, the position was not reassuring for merchants during 
the earlier months of the year. There was an abrupt fall in the rate 
of the exchange between November 13 and February 4, from 5s. 64d. 
to 5s. 5d. Then, when by June the position seemed more secure, 
the needs of a British army in Portugal had brought the exchange 
rate up to 5s. 7d. Braund’s activities, a little checked by the dangers 
of the first part of the year, were finally stopped by the rise of the 
exchange of the latter part. The import of bullion had temporarily 
ceased to be a piofitable enterprise. No bills of exchange were sent 
from England after April 6, and the imports of gold came to an abrupt 
end on June 28. It is significant that about the same time a few of 
the remittances in payment of the old debts were sent, in the old way 
once again, in bills of exchange from Lisbon. Thus in the middle of 
1762, except for a single shipment in September, 1763, which seems 
to have been made to seize the chance of a transitory rise in the price 
of gold during the speculative fluctuations of that year of European 
post-war credit inflation, the bullion trade ends as abruptly as the 
woollen trade had before. 

There can be little doubt that it was the political circumstances 
of Europe which caused the trade to end when it did, just as they had 
encouraged its growth, for, save for this ‘‘ commission business,”’ the 
only active relations which still continued between the two firms were 
those necessary in the winding up of their business connections. By 
the end of 1763, when the bullion trade ceased, Braund’s accounts 
with them finally closed, and their name never again occurs in his 
books. In spite, however, of the shock which their prosperity had 
received in 1755 and the fact that Braund had lost heavily over them, 
Jackson, Branfill & Goddard did not go bankrupt. Benjamin Branfill 
remained connected with the firm until his death, and Goddard was 
his executor. He seems still to have been in Lisbon in partnership 
in 1765, but by 1767 had returned to London and set up as a Lisbon 
merchant to run the English side of the business in the same office 
as his uncle. Here he began a successful business career; the firm 
of Branfill & Goddard was recognized as Lisbon correspondent of the 
East India Company,? and Branfill himself rose to the position of 


1 There is a reference in The Gentleman’s Magazine of May, 1763, to the 
new rise in the price of bullion, which continued with fluctuations for some 
months (p. 256). ‘‘ The demand for gold in coin is so great, that the Jews now 
give 4 guineas an ounce, so that we may soon expect to have that as scarce as 
silver. The reason is, the Dutch are drawing their money from our funds, in 
order to accommodate the French, who give 8 per cent.”’ 

2 India Office Library, East India Company Court Book, 79, £. 413, March 18, 
1771. The firm had done business for the East India Company as early as 1747. 
See ibid., Miscellaneous Home Letters Received, vol. 35, No. 126°, letter of 11 Novem- 
ber, 1749. 
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director of the Bank of England and manager of the Sun Fire Office, 
and succeeded to his uncle’s estate on his death. 

With the closing of his accounts with Jackson, Branfill & Goddard, 
William Braund, however, severed a connection with the Portuguese 
trade which had existed for at least twenty years, but when he had 
dropped his connections in the woollen trade he was already half-way 
on his change. From pure dealing in bullion to pure finance as a 
specialized underwriter was a small step, and with the conclusion of 
his Portuguese trade, Braund left the ranks of the merchant and entered 
those of the financier. When he left the Portuguese trade he was 
able to turn both his capital and his enterprise almost entirely into 
two channels where they had been already running for some time— 
into the supply of shipping for the East India Company, and into 
marine insurance at Lloyd’s coffee-house. In the former, where he 
had interests throughout all the years covered by these accounts, his 
position was that of a more or less passive capitalist, though until 
1760 he had been closely associated with his younger brother, Samuel, 
who was one of the entrepreneurs of the business, a prominent member 
of the powerful class of “‘ships’ husbands.” After 1763 he sank 
more capital in ship-owning, but took no active part in its manage- 
ment. His personal activities, on the other hand, concentrated on 
his underwriting business at Lloyd’s. From the date at which his 
accounts begin, and clearly for some time before, he had done some 
underwriting at Lloyd’s, as many merchants then did, but it was not 
till he turned from the woollens trade to the bullion trade, which made 
far less demands on his time, that he was able to become a steady 
underwriter, writing (except for week-ends and Mondays) daily at the 
coffee-house. He gained considerably in the years of war risks and 
war premiums, though much of his capital was employed in the bullion 
trade. When he left the bullion trade he was able to turn most of 
it to insurance, and even in the post-war days of falling premiums 
and changed estimation of every kind of risk he built himself up a 
solid, though never a great, place on the insurance market. A “‘ repre- 
sentative merchant,” he was also a representative financier, for just 
as the years of his activities as a woollens and bullion dealer were 
those of general activity, so the years of his growing underwriting 
business were formative ones in the rise of Lloyd’s. 

The change was, moreover, a shrewd one in the circumstances of 
the time, as the course of the Portuguese trade of the next half-century 
was to show, for the great days of the Portugal trade were definitely 
passing away. 


L. STUART SUTHERLAND. 
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MEMORANDA 


LABOUR AT THORNBOROUGH: AN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ESTATE 


\ , Y AGES ineighteenth-century England have been for the most 
part amatter of conjecture. Scattered data have been avail- 


able, but few continuous figures over a period of time or for 
a homogeneous area. It was therefore with the purpose of attempting 
to fillan exceptionally ‘“‘ empty box ”’ that I undertook a study of wages 
in England for the eighteenth century. This study has been sum- 
marized for publication,! and the figures there quoted form continuous 
series for several limited districts. However, these wages are data 
collected from Quarter Sessions Rolls, and include only wage rates 
paid by the counties for work done on county roads, buildings, and 
bridges. They are therefore subject to the criticism that they may 
have been influenced by contracts made over a period of time and may 
not represent the actual market rate. Evidence of market rates is 
consequently of especial value, and, unfortunately, rare. Private 
accounts are beginning to find their way into collections of historical 
evidence, and prove to be invaluable sources of wage data. Many of 
them are the accounts of great estates; many of industrial under- 
takings. Usually they list wages actually paid according to market 
rates. 

Such a document is the account book of the Thornborough estate. 
From this book it is possible to draw a detailed picture of life on a 
large country estate in the north. The accounts extend from 1749. 
to 1773, and give a full record of the activities of the estate during 

? See “ Wages in Eighteenth-Century England ”’ in the Journal of Economic 
and Business History, August, 1930. 


* Except in the case of Westminster Abbey and Greenwich Hospital, the 
rates appear to have been market rates, as far as can be seen by checking the 
country rates with scattered market rates available, but the possibility of con- 
tract influence, and therefore of a lag, is still there. 

3 Such accounts have been used in Unwin, Samuel Oldknow and the Ark- 
wrights. 

4 I am greatly indebted to Miss Cicely F. Hildyard, of Scorton, Yorkshire, 
for allowing me to use this book which has descended into her possession, and 
for giving me information concerning the book and its origin. 
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that period. These accounts are particularly valuable because they 
enable an estimate to be made of annual earnings. It is usually 
almost impossible to go beyond the weekly or daily wage with any 
accuracy. Thornborough was in the North Riding of Yorkshire, near 
Leyburn. The proprietor also owned land at Wanlass, in Wensleydale, 
the working of which is mentioned in the accounts. Most of the 
estate was given over to sheep-farming, and to judge from the frag- 
mentary accounts of the sale of his wool it was a profitable affair. 
He did some breeding of horses, too, and noted occasionally the results 
of crossings and other items. 

It would be possible to dwell upon the life of the owner and his 
family. The book records many items of their personal debts, of 
tailors and dressmakers and the like. Niece Molly, for instance, was 
frequently loaned a guinea to go to the races at Richmond. There 
are, however, many more accounts of the life of the upper classes in 
the eighteenth century than of the lower classes. Information is 
more needed concerning the labourers than any other group, and for 
that reason the items concerning the labourers on the estate will be 
emphasized in this paper. Fortunately, the account book lists the 
wages given to servants and labourers of all sorts in full. 

There were employed at Thornborough many household servants, 
who “ lived in’”’—that is, whose board and clothing was provided by 
the master as a part of their wages. Other labourers came to work 
by the day, assisted at many times by the work of their wives and 
- children. Some of these labourers rented cottages on the estate and 
were under the paternal care of the master. That he was a very 
kindly and liberal employer is evident from the record of loans in 
advance of wages; of gifts to his labourers and their wives when they 
were ill; and many such items. Skilled labour, such as that of 
carpenters and coopers, was brought in from outside when occasion 
demanded. 

It is fairly easy to disentangle the daily wages paid to the various 
labourers and their families, and the results may be observed in the 
table printed on p. 390. The wages refer almost entirely to agricultural 
work. Thrashing was paid for at the rate of 8d. per day, except in 
1765. Concerning this item, the proprietor had noted in the book 
that ‘‘ Wages very high being mowing time.” Mowing at Leyburn 


1 In February, 1765, he received £18 8s. od. for 32 stone of wool (11s. 6d. 
per stone), and in December £17 12s. od. for 32 stone and 80 fleeces (at 11s. 
per stone). The 1767 sales were not so profitable. The price per stone was 
rIs. and 1os. 6d.in June. ‘‘ The time being bad,’’ he gave one of his customers 
a rebate of 15s. 6d., and another } of a stone, his total from the sales being 
£31 158. 0d. in all. In 1769 he sold his wool for “‘ the last and the present year ”’ 
at the same time, and received in cash and a London bill, £26 4s. 11d. 
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was uniformly 1s. a day, and at Wanlass 1s. 6d. The rate for greasing 
sheep did not change either, being 6d. a day, with meat, during the 
whole period. The other rates, however, exhibited a steady upward 
trend. Shearing (reaping) was done by both men and women, and in 
the case of the men went from 10d. in 1752 to gd. in 1758, and finally 
to Is. in 1771; the women received 6d. a day until 1767, when the rate 
rose to 8d. 

Haying was participated in by whole families, so that rates paid 
to men, women, boys and girls are noted. The men’s wages for haying 
fluctuated between 8d. and rod. until 1771, when 1s. was paid. In 
1749 and 1750, women received 6d. for haying at Leyburn and 8d. at 
Wanlass. From then on, the figures all apply to Leyburn, with a 
steady rate of 6d. until1766. In that and in the next year 8d. was paid 
as well as 6d., and 1768 the wage was uniformly 8d. At this rate 
it continued, except for the rate of 10d. paid in 1770. Boys received 
ad. or 3d. in the fifties, but 6d. or 7d. in 1771; girls 3d. in 1750, and 
4d. or 5d. after that. 

The fact that the reaping and haying rates are largely for women 
corroborates Marshall’s statement to the effect that “‘ here it is almost 
equally rare to see a sickle in the hand of a man; reaping—provincially 
‘shearing ’—being almost entirely done by women.’ To this practice, 
of which Marshall fully approved, he attributed all sorts of benefits: 


“The number of hands is increased, the poor man’s income is 
raised, the parish rates are in consequence lessened, and the com- 
munity at large are benefited by the diffusion of a habit of industry 
and an acquisition of health. ... And the work of Harvest, so far 
from being thought a hardship, is, by women who have been bred to 
it, considered as a relaxation to domestic confinement and less agree- 
able employments.’’? 


This contrasts strangely with his remarks against the employment of 
women in the south.’ 

The Thornborough estate employed women not only for the harvest, 
but also for skailing (spreading manure),* weeding, stoning and working 
at the limekilns. Skailing was 4d. until 1768, and then 5d. Weeding 
rose from 4d. to 5d. in 1752, and was 6d. in 1762. 6d. was paid at the 
limekiln in the fifties, and for stoning in the sixties and seventies. 
Girls and boys sometimes assisted at these tasks, generally at a penny 


1 William Marshall, The Rural Economy of Yorkshire (London, 1788), vol. i. 
387. 
2 Tbid., vol. i. 388, 389. 
8 See Marshall, The Rural Economy of the Southern Counties, vol. i. 352. 
4 It is interesting to learn (from Mr. Thornley, Clerk of the Peace, North 
Riding of Yorkshire) that this work is considered too laborious for women at 
the present time. 
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or two less per day. Purely men’s jobs were thrashing, hedging, 
ploughing, stubbing, etc.—the scattered rates for which are listed in 
the table. They all show some increase during these twenty-five years. 
The general, all-year-round work of the agricultural labourer was 
paid at anywhere from 8d. to 1s. per day. One man, William Glenton, 
received 8d. a day for this sort of work until 1768. Then he was 
paid rod. before Michaelmas for the next three years, and finally rod. 
altogether in 1771. Other men were paid at a somewhat higher rate; 
for example, one who received Iod., 1s., and 1s. 2d. for various un- 
identified work from 1757 to 1762.1 
It may be assumed that these rates were exclusive of board, 
except in the specific instances noted in the table, where such addi- 
tional payment is stated. The fact that the accounts do not describe 
them as including board,? and that Young’s wages for this district do 
not include board, make this fairly certain. But this does not dispose 
of the perquisite problem. We have noted before, in studying the 
agricultural districts of the south and west, the importance of per- 
quisites to the labourers’ standard of life.* Nowhere was this more 
true than in the north, because these payments in kind were there 
so frequent. Young’s wages often include beer or milk, if not board, 
and the existence of common rights has been mentioned previously. 
The problem is very clearly illustrated by the detailed record of 
the above-mentioned William Glenton, who was evidently one of the 
proprietor’s tenants and regular labourers. Every single year for which 
accounts were given includes many items as to the work of Glenton, 
his wife, and his boy. These are somewhat complex and difficult to 
follow, especially as the landlord was continually loaning Glenton 
money, or advancing his wages, and paying him in kind. It is not 
easy to tell how much of these loans and advances were deducted from 
his wages, although the fact is sometimes noted, so that any yearly 
estimate of his earnings is extremely dubious. We shall, however, 
attempt such estimates later on. Much of his wage was given in food, 
which the landlord allowed him at reduced prices. Mutton and beef 
occur regularly in the accounts, and there are noted payments in 
1 See pp. 995-1000 for accounts of the employment of John Haykin. 


* Except in the case of greasing, which is described as 6d. and meat in 
Glenton’s account for 1749. The “ meat’’ probably meant board, or at least 
the midday meal. 

8 See my “ Wages in Eighteenth-Century England,”’ Journal of Economic 
and Business History, August, 1930. 

‘ Examples: 1750: a quarter of Lamb and a quarter of Mutton, 2s. 

I751: 12s. 11d. deducted for Beef. 

1754: Los. tod. “‘ deducted in part for the Quarter of the Bull.’’ 
1756: a loin of veal deducted. 

1769: 2s. 2d. deducted for mutton. 
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butter,1and a deduction for a scythe.2 In 1749, when Glenton was 
sick, his landlord sent him 5s. 8d., and his wife lent Anne Glenton 
a half-a-crown in both February and March.? Various loans of a 
guinea or more occur frequently in the accounts, and their full amount 
does not always seem to have been deducted from Glenton’s wages. 
An estimate of the annual earnings of the Glenton family is difficult 
because the items for any one year are quite obviously fragmentary. 
Anne Glenton evidently worked during harvest time, but her wages 
are not noted every year, and it is not clear whether this is 
due to the fact that she did not actually work, or to the omission of 
the record. The probability is that she did work and the account was 
listed separately. In 1758 the Glenton boy enters the accounts, and 
was employed at skailing, ploughing and various odd jobs. He, too, 
is not listed every year, although he must have worked. The follow- 
ing is a sample account for both Glenton and his wife for the year 


1753: 


a Gh 

Jan’. 20th Wm. Glenton 20 days Greasing Fr oe Io oO 

49 days att other work ; Seis re Lees 

March 17th Win. Glenton 42 and half days _ ue A 

May 12th Wm. Glenton 42 days and 4 TS) 24. 

June 17th Wm. Glenton 29 days ... 019 4 
July 28th Wm. Glenton had been at work without his 

mowing 27 days : ses o 18 o 

Oct?. 18th Pd. Ann Cleator for 55 days noe ae ONS. 

for 13 days mowing © 132 0 


Dec. 13th Accounted with W. Glenton and paid I ‘him for 
16 days Greasing att 6d. ab o 8 
and for 44 days at 8d. ... o 18 
of which paid him in Money 148. 6d. and he 
allow’d in part for the Qr. of the Bull 
tos. 8d. and paid for ye Mutton he had 
Dec. gth 1s. 6d. which have crossed out. 


(oe) 


According to this account Glenton and his wife earned {10 12s. 4d. 
during 1753, all but 11s. 6d. of which they received in money. 
Probably the remark about the mowing in July indicates the omission 
of the mowing payment in the account, in which case the earnings 
would be considerably increased. It is not unreasonable, at any rate, 
to assume that Glenton and his wife between them earned approxi- 
mately {11 in 1753. 

Their annual earnings (in money and food), derived from accounts 
similar to the above, are listed below, divided according to the source 
of the income: 


Ser 5Os PCs Wm. Glenton in money and 2 pounds of Butter tos. tod.” 
2 May 23, 1754: ‘‘ note he owes tos. for Beef and 3s. 6d. a scythe.”’ 

3 See account for 1749. 

4 In the separate lists of women haymakers her name sometimes occurs. 
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Glenton. Wife. Boy. Total. 

£ .S..d £ s. da. fouasads £ se G, 
1750 9 18 o GQ lomo 
1751 BY 5.4 6 5 4 
1752 SETO, Oo 5.10 a0 
1753 815 8 TeTO =o TO*12 a 
1754 8 o 24 tro 8 6 9 o 8 
1755 One 7 a0 UR 7S) Fo tO 
1756 A i2ZnI0 4 12 10 
1757 5OL6U 4 5 16 4 
1758 Ser2. 50 0,1 75033 9-49.03 
1759 7 Soe T ese 4 8°11 0 
1760 TONS nG te 60 Tir 1 
1761 3; 13.10 TRIO 24. TO110\4. 2 
1762 LOsL 7 eA TOE 7s aa 
1763 9 oO Io Gg oFro 
1764 5 33158 8 13 I 
1765 8 12 8 812 8 
1766 Ach bat | oie ta ig 
1767 813 4 8 13 4 
1768 OMe aa. 2 ay mS 
1769 9 2 9 9 2 9 
1770 1 Si8 7 9 8 


These figures can only be taken as very rough indications of what 
the family earned. A great deal was paid in advance and generally 
deducted later from the account due. Glenton seems to have been 
in the continual state of paying off, bit by bit, what he had borrowed 
previously, in somewhat analogous fashion to the present-day labourer 
under the instalment plan. Besides the food (mostly meat) which he 
bought from his employer, and which was usually deducted from his 
money wages before they were paid, there was his rent, for which the 
same was done. This amounted to two guineas a year, and was paid 
usually in half-yearly instalments, at Lady Day and Michaelmas. 

From these rough totals it appears, in the first place, that the total 
earnings in the sixties were on a somewhat higher level, despite the 
fact that the known help of the woman and boy came for the most 
part in the fifties. Secondly, the work of the wife and child added 
anywhere from {1 to £2 per annum. Glenton, by himself alone, could 
earn from about £6 to {11, and, on an average, between £8 and {9.2 
This was higher than the wage given to the most highly paid man- 
servants ({7 7s. od.).8 Glenton’s average, however, was lower than 
the £10 8s. od. which was paid John Andrew yearly, from 1751 to 
1753, although it is not any higher than what Glenton could do, and the 


1 The amount advanced and the amount paid do not always check with the 
sum which should be paid according to the daily rate. Any odd change was 
always made in favour of Glenton. 

* The median of all the items is the 1766 rate of £8 12s. 8d. 

§ William Parvin in 1767, William Richardson in 1770, and Richard Chapel- 
how in 1771 to 1773. One woman, a May Tote, received seven guineas from 
1770 to 1773. 
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probability is that he approached that amount fairly regularly.1 It 
is not stated what Andrew did for his wages, but that he was not a 
house servant is indicated by his buying wheat and massager from his 
employer in 1752. In 1753 he was employed at “looking at the 
ground,” hedging, etc. He may have been a simple farm servant 
who lived out, or something of that sort. At any rate, he seems more 
comparable to Glenton than a house servant. 

There is excellent reason to think that Glenton was quite typical 
of the agricultural labourer in the western moorlands. His daily wages 
were about the same as those cited by Young and Marshall, and were 
representative of those paid to other labourers on the Thornborough 
estate. With the proviso that the moorlands comprised a low rate 
area,? and that Glenton was perhaps fortunate in having a liberal 
employer, he may be taken to represent in some degree the agricultural 
labourer of the north. We see him making, at a conservative estimate, 
about £9 a year, with a pound or two extra through the work of his 
wife or child. He was given the opportunity to buy meat and dairy 
products from his master. When he or any of his family were ill, his 
master sent him money or other assistance. He could borrow in 
advance of his wages when he needed, and in other respects could use 
his employer as a sort of bank. In the harvest his whole family turned 
out to help, and at other intervals during the year his wife and children 
added to the family earnings. With the addition of rights of fuel 
and grazing on the common wastes (which are not mentioned in the 
Thornborough accounts) we can draw from this account of Glenton 
and his family a clear picture of the agricultural labourer in the moor- 
lands, and possibly in the whole northern area.® 

The wages at Thornborough in general are comparable not only 
with the local rates of Young’s,* but with Marshall’s general figures. 
He stated that day wages during harvest were for a woman, I0d., 
and for a man, 2s.5 These figures are, again, higher than the Thorn- 


1 Especially if, as seems obvious from the small number of days worked, 
the low totals are due to the fact that some items are missing. 

2 A more general study of wages in England made by the author, which is 
summarized in the August, 1930, number of the Journal of Economic and Business 
History, established the existence of certain low and high rate wage areas. As 
the evidence cannot be given here, it must suffice to say that the western moor- 
lands of the north were one of the low rate areas. 

8 The money wage in other parts of the county was higher, but in general 
living conditions, employment and relation to his employer, Glenton was probably 
fairly typical. 

4 Northern Tour, vol. ii. In the west, at Crabshill, wages were as follows: 
harvest, 1s. and milk or beer; haying, 1s. and small beer; winter, 9d. or od. In 
the centre, at Scorton: harvest, 1s. 3d. and milk; winter, Is. 

5 [bid., vol. i. 388. 
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borough rates, but the difference is quite comprehensible on the previous 
assumption of a customary lower rate on the western moors. The 
same holds for the wages in limekilns, which are quoted by Marshall 
as 1s. 6d. at Malton, and ts. 8d. at Pickering; whereas in 1749 a man 
at Thornborough received 1s. for quarrying.2 From another source 
the Thornborough wages are verified. A letter from Askrigg mentions 
‘a poor fellow who worked for ten-pence a day,’’* which was the rate 
paid to men for haying, and to Glenton for general work three years 
later. 

All these wages were the fruit of long hours each day. The men 
worked from daylight to dusk in winter, and from six to six in summer. 
The women kept the same hours, when they worked, except that they 
began one or two hours later in the morning, usually at eight o’clock.* 

We have seen that the highest yearly wage paid by the landlord 
was {10 8s. od. to a man who may have been a head servant, or a 
more responsible farm labourer. His usual wage to a manservant 
was seven guineas. In the case of one Edward Handy, how- 
ever, his wages were to be £4 in 1758. He was allowed, besides, 
a half-guinea for both a hat and washing, and one guinea, because 
“having no occasion for to buy him a frock.’’> His wages were in that 
year, therefore, about six guineas. They came to £5 Is. od. the next 
year, and his wife earned another guinea. Another manservant is 
noted as receiving five guineas a year. The wages of the women 
servants were relatively high. We have mentioned the seven-guinea 
wage to one woman, another received £6, and still another {£5 ros. od.® 

According to Marshall an ‘‘ able” manservant was paid anywhere 
from {12 to £18 a year.” This was in the Pickering district. Tuke 
distinguished between the arable and moorland country—the former 
paying {16 for a head man, and £6 or £7 for a woman; whereas in the 
moors “‘ {12 per annum is esteemed great wages for a head man,” 
and £4 or £5 for a woman.® Our Thornborough proprietor seems to 
have underpaid his manservants and overpaid his women, if we con- 
sider Tuke’s figures at all typical of the county rates in general. 

In connection with the above description of the Thornborough 

1 Northern Tour, vol. i. 346. 

2 See table on p. 390. 

§ Museum Rusticum, vol. iv. 370 (1765), a letter from T. Scott of Askrigg. 

* Tuke, General View of the Agriculture of the North Riding of Yorkshire 
(1794), 28, 29. In one district (between Easingwold and Thirsk) the summer 
hours were from seven to five, instead of six to six. 

Piet oyh 
‘ ° The first, Mary Elston in 1768; the second, Elizabeth Elwood from 1769 

O 1772. 
” Op. cit., vol. i. 259. 
8 Tuke, op. cit., 80. 
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estate, and the different kinds of work thereon, it is interesting to 
observe the duties of a general servant on another Yorkshire estate 
somewhat earlier in the century (1704). One of the entries in the 
Note Book of Sir Walter Calverley, Bart., runs as follows:1 


“28th August. Agreed with Joseph Mawde to serve me one year 
from this day, for which he is to have 5. 1., and 20s. to buy him a 
frock with for brewing, and a livry, vizt., a coat, waistcoat, breeches, 
hat, and stockings, and his employment is to be, to look to all the 
stables, and horses, and mares, both in the house and pastures, to 
keep the fold clean, and also the pheasant garden and little garden 
within the pales in the fold, and see the trees therein railed any time 
as occasion, and also to keep the court before the hall door clean, and 
grass places in good order, and also to brew master all his drink, to 
keep the jack in order, to take care of the calash and drive it, to keep 
the boat carefully locked, cleaned, and dressed, to wait at the table 
when occasion, and, if he does not his best, but neglects these things, 
to have no wages.” 


It is to be observed that while 20s. bought a frock and complete 
livery in 1704, fifty-four years later the Thornborough employer 
gave one of his servants a guinea in lieu of a frock alone. Comparing 
this with the Thornborough wages, it is evident that servants were 
receiving from 80 to 100 per cent. more at the later date. 

The life of the agricultural labourer on an estate such as that of 
Thornborough was not too hard. The long hours were customary to 
the time and the country; the wage was as high as that of an agri- 
cultural labourer anywhere in the district. The benevolent paternalism 
of the master took care of the labourer in periods of crisis. There was, 
of course, little personal freedom. Socially and economically the 
labourer was a labourer and would remain one to the end of his life, 
and his children after him. This rigid class distinction tended to be 
upset by the growth of towns and of industrial opportunities, but it 
had not touched the Thornborough estate at the time recorded. We 
see from the accounts a picture of a slow-moving economic life, 
manorial in its structure, the master concerned with the lives of his 
servants and labourers. The labourers were assured of their position, 
of their food, and their work, though there was little chance for them 
to better themselves. One is impressed with the atmosphere of stability 
running through the accounts. 

We have seen that the wages paid at Thornborough compared 
favourably with the agricultural rate of the northern district, although 
Thornborough must quite definitely be classed as part of the low rate 
area. It is of interest to compare the Thornborough rates with other 


1 Yorkshive Diaries in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Surtees Soc. 
Pubs., 1886), vol. li. Io. 
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wage data as well. It has been generally agreed that the agricultural 
labourer is comparable with the unskilled labourer employed by the 
counties to repair bridges, roads, and buildings. The wage rate in 
the north for general labour so employed was ts. per day until the early 
sixties. The only type of labour which equalled this rate at Thorn- 
borough was mowing. General agricultural labour received 8d., 
shearing 1od., and greasing 6d. per day. But it must be remembered 
that these agricultural rates included perquisites not given to the 
general labourer, and it is therefore probable that the wage of the 
Thornborough general labourer and mower, at least, were about the 
same as that of the labourer in the building trades. The Thornborough 
labourer, however, did not partake to any great extent in the rise 
which occurred in the general wage rate in the sixties. By 1770 this 
rate had gone up to Is. 6d. per day. At Thornborough the mowing 
wage did not alter, but the general rate had risen to 10d. by 1772. 
The hedging wage rose from 8d. to Is. within that period. Evidently 
the Thornborough wages were but slightly affected by the general rise 
in the northern rates. It is not surprising that an agricultural unit 
in a remote district should lag behind the general movement of wages. 

The Gloucestershire wage varied from rid. to 1s. 2d. per day 
during the period which is covered by the Thornborough accounts, 
being mostly at the 1s. level. The Thornborough wage, then, was 
about the same as the general rate in Gloucestershire. At this time 
the London labourer was getting 2s. a day, and the labourer in the 
metropolitan district around London—.e., Kent and Surrey—any- 
where from Is. 2d. to 1s. 8d., depending on the distance from London. 
As might be expected, the London rates and the metropolitan rates 
were considerably higher than those at Thornborough.2 The Thorn- 
borough rate could compete successfully, however, with wages in the 


West and North of England. 
ELIZABETH WATERMAN GILBOY. 


1 Journal of Economic and Business History, August, 1930, p. 606. 
2 Tbid., pp. 610-617. 
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LUJO BRENTANO 


N Lujo Brentano, who died at Munich on September g, 1931, in 
I his eighty-seventh year, Germany has lost one of her most 
prominent political economists and the most influential interpreter 
of classical thought. Asa good European, his aim was to combine the 
values which the world has received from the different lines of con- 
tinental and insular development. Born in 1844, in the days of 
romanticism, a member of a southern German patrician family which 
knew so well how to combine catholicism with capitalism, he grew up 
in the tradition of the humanism which linked his family with Goethe 
and his circle. If this outlook was tinged with a certain aristocratic 
independence of spirit, he entered, while still in his youth, an entirely 
different atmosphere, when he began his studies at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and made acquaintance with the world of democratic 
liberalism. Liberalism he found also among his teachers in German 
universities, but it did not please him. In 1867 he entered the 
seminar held by Ernst Engel, the director of the Prussian Bureau of 
Statistics in Berlin. With him he came to England a second time to 
study labour conditions. Here he found the solution of the problems 
to which he had for so long been unable to supply an answer. The 
result was his book on the English trade unions, which broke new 
ground and opened up a new perspective in the study of social develop- 
ment. In 1872 he became Professor of Political Economy at Berlin, 
and later he held the same position at several German universities, 
ending with Munich, where he held the chair from 1891 to 1917. His 
deep interest in English social development continued until the end of 
his life, and found its last expression in his Geschichte der wirtschaft- 
lichen Entwicklung Englands, the first volume of which appeared when 
he was eighty-four, and the last one just before his death. 

It is significant that Brentano regarded the trade unions as workers’ 
gilds. His studies had carried him back to the days of the medieval 
craft associations, which he believed to be linked with the present. 
He was convinced that the pressing problems of his own time were 
not to be solved by the application of absolute and universal rules, 
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but that they were bound up with the lines of general social develop- 
ment. He believed that he had discovered for his own branch of 
learning methods of a certainty comparable with those in use in the 
physical sciences, and that there was a law of development which could 
be applied to social life. For him England was the great laboratory 
of the world. Even if it was impossible to go the whole way in slavish 
agreement with her, one might get valuable hints for the solution of 
problems to which the liberalism of the German political economists 
offered no clue. 

Brentano was thus a pioneer of “realistic” research, but he guarded 
his position against the historical school which displayed the same 
tendency. Although he resolutely rejected the habit of thinking 
in a vacuum, and became convinced that doctrines must be tested 
again and again by reference to the history and present existence of 
economic phenomena, he diverged from the leaders of this school, 
whose belief it was that through a grasp of reality and the collection 
of material they could attain to a more subtle conception from which 
a new system of economic knowledge could be built up. Brentano did 
not try to disguise the difference in the problems and possibilities of 
economic history and economic theory. He was well able to extract 
what was of peculiar value in the classical tradition. But just as he 
did not want theory for theory’s sake, so his historical studies had no 
aim in themselves. For that reason he only published his great 
historical works late in life, when he made generally accessible his 
lectures on economic history. 

The central point in his position was his belief in liberalism. His 
liberalism was an attitude to the world, a belief in men and in mankind, 
in reason and freedom, in progress and justice. This belief inspired him 
in work and life, drew him away from the problem of the contradiction 
between what is and what should be, and made him an opponent of 
compulsion. His unswerving aim was the free shaping of the life of 
the individual, and in reason he thought to find a certain guide. But 
he understood freedom in no negative sense. It was not a freedom 
without bounds that he sought, but freedom in association with other 
human beings. His aim was a “ social liberalism ” which, in his view, 
could not be achieved as long as the social order, with its material 
barriers, made formal legal freedom an empty appearance. For him 
freedom was compatible with discipline and order, and he wanted 
both together. If one objected that the union of the masses militated 
against the free competition which he advocated, and which could 
only be procured by agreement between individuals and not between 
organizations, he would answer that there could be no real talk of free 
competition until the contest was between equals. The worker whose 
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only possession is the commodity, labour, which he cannot sell in the 
market apart from his own person, will only really be free when his 
organization can remove this pressure from him. Thus he tried to 
unite in a higher synthesis the forms of social life characteristic of 
England and Germany. 

Brentano’s “ social liberalism ” brought him into opposition both 
with dogmatic liberalism and with political socialism. Even in the 
ranks of the “ Katheder socialists,’ who stood nearest to him, he had 
his own peculiar place. He did not share their leanings towards 
étatism, and he rejected still more firmly the encroachment of the 
state in international economic relations; he remained a free-trader. 

In his time, which was spent under the all-pervading influence of 
Bismarck and his tradition, he was the leader of a minority. He did 
not give it a system, his strength lay in pamphlets and still more in 
the sharp interchanges of discussion. His liberal temper always 
drew him from his study as soon as he thought that freedom was 
threatened. This fight for freedom and order has given him a historical 
significance far beyond the ranks of the great scholars. When German 
labour, which had fashioned its own creed, stood fast in the hour of 
danger and, after the collapse of received authority, rejected violence 
and utopian schemes alike; when, in spite of entanglements with 
programmes, it took up its stand and presented its defence with sober 
reflection, its action was a sign of social discipline as Brentano had 
preached it. 

For Brentano life and learning were blended in a unity. In both 
he could achieve great things because he had a standpoint of his own, 
and because a kind fate had given him the best gift of all, the gift of 


personality. 
GEORG BRODNITZ. 
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A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF IRISH 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 


PART TWO 
THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES* 


[oe State Papers and collections of manuscripts of private 
families, corporations, and institutions form the principal 


original sources for Irish economic history in the seventeenth 
century. Calendar of the Carew MSS., iv. and vi., covers 1603 to 1624, 
and contains numerous references to Irish topography, trade, wages, 
and general economic conditions. Calendar of State Papers relating 
to Ireland (1509-1670) and Calendar of Patent and Close Rolls of 
Chancery in Ireland of the Reign of Charles I. (1625-33) provide much 
information. The Liber Munerum Publicorum Hibernie@ (1152-1827) 
is indexed in the 9th Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records in Ireland. This work contains a vast quantity of official 
material on the general and administrative history of Ireland. 

The following records and accounts must be consulted: 

Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, 3rd ser., vol. i.-x., 1603- 
62; Calendar of State Papers relating to Ireland of the Reign of James I.; 
Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library (most of the papers relating to Ireland are contained in vol. i.); 
Calendar of Patent Rolls of James I., parts i.-ii. (Dublin); and Issues of 
the Exchequer; Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland (1625-59) ; 
and Calendar of State Papers relating to Ireland (1660-65). The latter 
documents contain much information about the Act of Settlement and 
the Act of Explanation, the instruments by which the division of land 
was arranged. The Journals of the House of Commons, Ireland (1603-66), 
are indispensable for parliamentary proceedings. The History of the 

1 The following abbreviations are used in this Article: 


PRIA . . Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

TRIA . . Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 
JCAHS . . Journal of the Cork Archeological and Historical Society. 
JRSAI . . Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, Ireland. 

IER . . . Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 
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Principal Transactions of the Irish Parliament, 1634 to 1666, by Viscount 
Mountmorris (1792), and Sir J. T. Gilbert’s works on The History of the 
Viceroys of Ireland (Dublin, 1865), and An Account of the Parliament 
House, Dublin, 1661-1800 (Dublin, 1896), can be turned to good account. 
J. T. Ball’s Historical Review of the Legislative Systems Operative in 
Ireland, 1172-1800 (1889), has an able epitome of the period from 1763 to 
the Legislative Union. Reference should also be made to A. S. Green’s 
article, ‘‘ The Irish Parliament in the Seventeenth Century ’’ (Scot. 
Hist. Rev., vii.). The introduction to F. E. Ball’s The Judges in 
Ireland (Dublin, 1926) contains an account of the sources of Irish legal 
history. The fifteen Reports issued by the Commissioners on the 
Public Records of Ireland (1810-25) provide an authentic guide 
to the original sources. From 1825 onwards to 1869 no further Reports 
were issued by the Commissioners, but in the latter year the first Report 
of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records in Ireland appeared. 
Herbert A. Wood’s Guide to the Records deposited in the Public Record 
Office of Ireland (Dublin, 1919) is a permanent monument of accurate 
labour, and should be consulted along with R. H. Murray’s A Short 
Guide to the Principal Classes of Documents preserved in the Public 
Record Office, Dublin. Unfortunately, the bulk of these Records were 
destroyed during the Irish civil troubles of 1922. The 55th and 56th 
Reports of the Deputy Keeper, Append. I., provide a survey of their 
destruction and reconstruction, as well as a list of important duplicates 
or substitutes. Much of the loss is irreparable. The Patent Rolls 
where the confiscation and regrant of lands were recorded, the Council 
Book Series for the Commonwealth period, and the valuable Down 
Survey Maps were all destroyed. Almost identical sets of the Books 
of Survey and Distribution exist in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 
The Public Records of Ireland Before and After 1922, by H. Wood 
(Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xili.), discusses the extent of the loss. 
The Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission contain voluminous 
materials relating to Ireland. The Guide to the Reports, Part I., Topo- 
graphical, is helpful, while the Reports relating to Ireland are minutely 
catalogued in the National Library of Ireland, Dublin. Included in 
the Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission are the Ormonde MSS., 
which are the richest of all extant MSS. materials of Irish history. 
They extend from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, but relate 
mainly to the period from Charles I. to James II. Their origin is 
described by Carte in the preface to his History of the Life of James, 
Duke of Ormonde, 1610-88. The Report of C. W. Russell and J. P. 
Prendergast on the Carte collection of manuscripts is contained in the 
32nd Report of the Deputy Keeper. There is a detailed catalogue of 
Ormonde’s voluminous correspondence in the Appendices to the fourth, 
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sixth, and seventh Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission. Carte’s 
Life of Ormonde, although partisan, is valuable. The Lismore Papers, 
edited by A. B. Grosart, consist of autobiographical notes and diaries 
of Sir Richard Boyle, first and “ great ’’ Earl of Cork; they refer mainly 
to the South of Ireland. 

English writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries con- 
tinually refer to the richness of the natural resources of Ireland. The 
list given in Part I. of this Article may be supplemented by Spencer’s 
View of the State of Ireland, Fynes Moryson’s History of Ireland (Dublin, 
1735), and Sir John Davies’s A Discoverie of the State of Ireland (1612). 
To gain a true impression of Irish economic life in the seventeenth 
century the student must read the diaries, travels, and letters of the 
period. In many cases the writers are very prejudiced. This applies 
to Lithgow’s Tour in Ireland, 1619 (JCAHS, viii., 2nd ser.). Lithgow’s 
description of Irish social customs is severe, and his pictures are practic- 
ally allshade. The accounts given by Fynes Moryson of Irish life in his 
Itinerary (1617) and History of Ireland from 1599 to 1603, which are 
also prejudiced, should be read along with Luke Gernon’s Discourse 
of Ireland (1620). Moryson’s Itinerary, Gernon’s Discourse, Sir J. 
Bodley’s Visit to Lecale (1602), Sir W. Brereton’s Travels in Ireland 
(1635), and M. Jorevin de Rocheford’s Description (1668) are included 
in C. Litton Falkiner’s Illustrations of Irish History and Topography, 
Mainly of the Seventeenth Century, Part II. The same author’s Essays 
relating to Ireland should be consulted. Much information can be 
gleaned from the following tours and descriptions: S. Haynes, The 
Description of Ireland (1598), edited by E. Hogan; Haynes, Observations 
on the State of Ireland (1600), edited by E. Hogan (IER, viii., 3rd. ser.) ; 
J. Dymmok, Treatice of Ireland (c. 1600) in Tracts relating to Ireland 
(Irish Archeological Society, Dublin, 1842); W. Farmer, Chronicles of 
Ireland from 1594 to 1613 (English Historical Review, January and July, 
1907); L. Eachard, An Exact Description of Ireland (1691) ; F. dela Boul- 
laye Le Gouz, Tour in Ireland (1644), edited by T. C. Croker; R. Blome, 
A Description of Ireland (1673); B. Rich, Remembrance of the State of 
Ireland in 1612, with notices of other manuscript reports by the same 
writer on Ireland under James I. by C. L. Falkiner (1906); T. Dineley, 
Tour in Ireland in 1684 (Journal Kilkenny Arch. Soc., N.S., v.); 
Chorographic Account of the Southern Part of the County of Wexford, 
1684 (ibid., N.S., ii.); O’Flahertie’s Chorographical Description of Iar 
Connaught, 1684 (Irish Archeolog. Soc. Pub. ix.); and T. Molyneux’s 
Journey to Connaught (1709) (ibid., i.). The author of A Tour in 
Ireland (1672-74) is unknown (JCAHS, 2nd ser., x.). It affords a good 
description of the social life of the Irish peasantry in the seventeenth 
century. Regnum Corcagiense, or a Description of the Kingdom of 
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Cork, with Remarks on the Ancient and Present State Thereof by Sir 
Richard Cox (JCAHS, viii.), contains several references illustrating 
the importance of the mining and manufacture of iron in Munster 
during the seventeenth century. The author of Advertisements for 
Ireland—being a Description of the State of Ireland in the Reign of 
James I. is unknown. Dr. George O’Brien, who edited the work for 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries, Ireland (Dublin, 1923), concludes 
that the author was Sir Henry Bourchier, afterwards 5th Earl of Bath. 
The work describes the economic condition and natural resources of the 
country, with suggestions for the advancement of the royal revenues: 
it also contains a good description of Irish agricultural methods. 
The following accounts and tours should be mentioned: Description 
of Kerry in 1673, extracted from the MacGillicuddy Papers (IER, ser. i., 
iv.); Bishop Dives Downe’s Visitation of his Diocese, 1699 to 1902 
(JCAHS, xiv., 2nd ser.); Diary of Elizabeth Freke, 1671-1714 (JCAHS, 
2nd ser., xvi.); Extracts from the Letter Book of Joseph {ffrancklyn, 
Mayor of Cork in 1708 (JCAHS, i., 2nd ser.); Sir John Dalrymple’s 
Memotrs of Great Britain and Ireland, 1681-92; Sir John Harrington’s 
A Short View of the State of Ireland, 1605, contained in Anecdota Bod- 
leiana; Athlone in the Seventeenth Century, by Prof. Stokes (JRSAI, 
xxi., Pt. I.); and the Journal of John Stevens, 1689-91, edited by 
R. H. Murray. 

One of the chief writers of the century was Sir William Petty. 
Mr. C. H. Hull’s edition, The Economic Writings of Sir William Peity, 
provides ample references to sources. Petty went to Ireland in 1667 
and seemed to have remained there continuously till 1673. The out- 
standing event in his life was his share in the Cromwellian settlement 
of Ireland. The seventeenth century was the period of confiscation. 
During the reign of James I. the customs of tanistry and gavelkind 
were abolished, and feudal tenures generally introduced in the place 
of the old Irish tenures. A distinctive body of literature exists dealing 
with the Plantations of the century. The Montgomery MSS. (1603-70), 
edited by G. Hill (Belfast, 1869), contain an account of the colonization 
of the Ardes district in County Down in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., together with local and historical facts connected with the 
colonization of Ulster. The Hamilton MSS., edited by T. K. Lowry 
(Belfast, 1867), contain an account of the settlement of the territories 
of the Upper Clandeboys, Great Ardes, and Dufferin in County Down. 
Reference should also be made to G. Hill’s Historical Account of the 
Plantation in Ulster at the Commencement of the Seventeenth Century 
(Belfast, 1877), which is based on the State Papers, the Patent Rolls, 
the Inquisitions of Ulster, and the Barony Maps of 1609. A Historical 
and Statistical Account of the Barony of Upper Fews in the County of 
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Armagh, by J. Donaldson (Dundalk, 1923), describes the Ulster Plan- 
tation and Pynnar’s Survey. Pynnar’s Survey is contained in Hibernica, 
edited by W. Harris (Dublin, 1747). C. A. Hanna, The Scotch Irish, 
or the Scot in North Britain, North Ireland, and North America, describes 
the Plantation of Ulster by James I., and gives extracts from original 
sources such as Pynnar’s Survey, the Stewart, Adair and Hamilton 
MSS., and the State Papers. The emigration of the Scotch Trish is 
also discussed, and a chapter is devoted to a Scotch-Irish Biblio- 
graphy, which refers to almost every work illustrating the history of 
this race in Scotland, Ireland, and America. The following references 
can be turned to good account: J. B. Woodburn, The Ulster Scot; 
Lord Belmore’s History of Two Ulster Manors; the same author's 
Parliamentary Memoirs of Fermanagh and Tyrone, 1613-1885 (Dublin, 
1887); and C. E. Maxwell’s The Plantation in Ulster at the Beginning 
of James I.’s Reign (1923). é 
Dealing with the Cromwellian Settlement, there are Petty’s writings, 
especially his History of the Cromwellian Survey of Ireland, A.D. 1655-56, 
commonly called the Down Survey (Irish Archeological Society, 
Dublin, 1851), edited by T. A. Larcom; W. H. Hardinge’s Memoir on 
Manuscript, Mapped and Other Townland Surveys in Ireland, 1688- 
1864 (Dublin, 1865), with which is bound his Observations on the Earliest 
Known MSS. Census Returns of the People of Ireland (Dublin, 1865), 
and Observations on an Unpublished Essay on Ireland by Sir W. Petty, 
1687 (Dublin, 1866), and his essay on The Irish Transplantation of 
1653-54 (Dublin, 1866); J. P. Prendergast, The Cromwellian Settle- 
ment (2nd ed., 1870); and D. Murphy’s authoritative Cromwell in Ireland 
(and ed., Dublin, 1897). The outstanding work on the topographical 
results of the Cromwellian conquest and confiscation is provided by 
Mons. Y. M. Goblet in his La transformation de la géographie politique 
de l’Irlande au XVII. siécle dans les cartes et essais anthropogéographiques 
de Sir William Petty (Paris, 1930), and Les noms de lieux irlandais 
dans Veuvre géographique de Sir William Petty (Paris, 1930). These 
two works are an exhaustive exploration of the effects on Irish topo- 
graphy of Petty’s policy of Settlement. The author also gives a careful 
history of racial occupations and of preceding descriptions and surveys 
of Ireland. The History of Land Tenure in Ireland, by W. E. Mont- 
gomery, covers a very large field, but the subject is not treated very 
deeply. The Land of Ireland, by D. Coghlan (Dublin, 1931), gives an 
outline review of the entire history of land tenure in Ireland. Detailed 
references to the Plantations are contained in: An Unpublished Survey 
of the Plantation of Munster in 1622, by Robert Dunlop (JRSAI, liv.) ; 
and C. H. Firth, An Account of the Money spent in the Cromwellian 
Reconquest and Settlement of Ireland, 1649-56 (English Historical Review, 
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xiv.). T. Laffan’s monograph, The Post-Cromwellian Inhabitants of 
Tipperary (JCAHS, v., 2nd ser.), is based on the Hearth Money records 
of the period. The Life of Sir William Petty, M.D., by Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, contains notes on the history of the maps of the Survey 
and Petty’s management of it. The Petty Papers, edited by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, include many references to Ireland. The 
Petty-Southwell Correspondence, 1676-87, edited by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne (1928), should also be consulted. Thurloe’s State Papers, 
R. Dunlop’s Ireland under the Commonwealth, 1651-59, Carlyle’s 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, and the Memoirs of E. Ludlow, 
edited by C. H. Firth, are notable sources for the Commonwealth 
period. For the period covering the Rebellion of 1641, the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution of 1688, the following sources should be 
consulted: Memoirs of the Earl of Clanrickarde, 1641-52 (1757); the 
Depositions preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, which throw much — 
light on the social conditions of the period; and Sir J. T. Gilbert’s 
Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland from 1641 to 1652 (Irish 
Archeol. Soc., Dublin, 1879-80). The State Letters (1660-68) of the 
first Earl of Orrery, edited by T. Morrice (Dublin, 1743), containing 
the correspondence between Orrery and the Duke of Ormonde, 
and the Rawdon Papers (1634-91), edited by E. Berwick, and the 
Memoirs of the Earl of Anglesey (1693), are notable original sources for 
the period of the Restoration. The Correspondence of George Clarke, 
secretary at war from 1690 to 1692, runs into thirteen volumes and 
covers 1690 to 1692. This correspondence is preserved in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and affords much information of interest to the econo- 
mist, é.g. on the state of agriculture, wages, prices, cost of food, raw 
materials and tools. There is an elaborate catalogue of the whole 
correspondence by H. J. Monck Mason. C. H. Firth has edited the 
Clarke Papers (Camden Society). 

Strafford’s policy in the matter of Irish trade is illustrated in his 
Letters and Despatches, edited by E. W. Knowler, and Papers relating 
to Strafford, edited by C. H. Firth. The Drogheda MSS. (Historical 
MSS. Commission Report IX.) should be consulted. H. O’Grady’s 
Strafford and Iveland (Dublin) describes Strafford’s economic policy, 
but is too highly coloured. Reference should be made to the article 
by J. Macerlean, S.J., entitled Strafford in Ireland (Studies, xx.), which 
examines critically Lady Burghclere’s Strafford. A Collection of Tracts 
and Treatises (1613-1769) Illustrative of the Natural History, Antiquities, 
and Political and Social State of Ireland (Dublin, 1860-61) contains 
Dr. G. Boate’s Iveland’s Natural History (1652) and Sir John Davies’s 
Discovery (1612). Davies’s Historical Tracts (Dublin, 1787) should 
also be noted. 
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The collection of rare historical pamphlets in the National Library 
of Ireland known as the Thorpe Collection in 12 vols., and W. Harris's 
Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, 18 vols., MSS. (see report of the 
Irish Record Commission, 1810-15, p. 324), preserved in the same 
library, are valuable sources. This library also contains upwards of 
5,000 pamphlets covering the period 1641-1849. The extensive Halliday 
collection of pamphlets and tracts in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 
covers the period from 1578 to the close of the nineteenth century, 
and deals with Irish, English, and Scottish History in all phases. The 
index to the MSS. in Marsh’s Library, Dublin, compiled by J. R. Scott, 
contains several references to MSS. of interest to the economist. 

The tours, travels, and memoirs (already noted) provide many 
references to Irish economic and social conditions, and much can also 
be gleaned from the numerous local histories. Reference should be 
made to A. L. Humphreys’ Handbook to County Bibliographies, being 
a Bibliography of Bibliographies relating to the Counties and Towns of 
Great Britain and Ireland (1917). J. C. Begley’s Diocese of Limerick 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Dublin, 1927) is full of 
information on the economic side of history. Two Centuries of Life in 
Down, 1600-1800, by J. Stevenson (Belfast, 1920), shows extensive 
researches as to the social life of the inhabitants. The Blake Family 
Records, a Chronological Catalogue, with Notes and the Genealogies of 
Many Branches of the Blake Family, by M. J. Blake, affords interesting 
materials for historical research, particularly as to the province of 
Connaught, and provides a mass of information regarding the Blake 
family possessions. The following references provide much information 
of interest to the economic historian: Social Life in Ireland after the 
Restoration, by R. H. Murray (Edinburgh Rev., April, 1913); E. Curtis, 
Court Book of Esker and Crumlin, 1592-1600 (JRSAI, lix., part i.), 
which illuminates the manorial organization and land tenure in the 
Pale; and H. Wood, Court Book of the Liberty of St. Sepulchre within the 
Jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Dublin, 1586-90 (Dublin, 1931). 
Ancient parish registers often provide unexpected information on the 
lives and occupations of our forefathers. Only a small number of 
Irish parish books of the seventeenth century have survived. The 
publications of the Parish Register Society of Dublin commence in 
1906. Their publication was taken over by the Irish Memorials 
Association, formerly the Association for the Preservation of the Memo- 
rials of the Dead in Ireland, and is continued in their annual journal 
(i.-x., 1888-1920; continued as the Journal of the Memorials Association, 
1921). Reference should also be made to the Reports of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records in Ireland. Wills are also of importance 
in the study of social history, and the Index to the Prerogative Wills 0 y 
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Ireland, A.D. 1536-1810, edited by Sir A. Vicars (Dublin, 1897), can 
be turned to account. 

A study of the following amply covers the condition of the Irish 
corporations during the century—viz.: P. Gale’s An Enquiry into the 
Ancient Corporation System of Ireland (1834); Report of the Ivish Mu- 
micipal Commission, 1835, Ist Report; R. Caulfield, Counci! Books of 
the Corporation of Cork (1876), of Youghal (1878), and of Kinsale (1879), 
all published at Guilford; Henry F. Berry, Minute Book of the Cor- 
poration of Dublin, known as the Friday Book, 1567-1611 (PRIA, xxx., 
Sec. C); Records of the Town of Limavady, 1609-1808, edited by E. M. 
Boyle (Londonderry, 1912); Town Book of the Corporation of Belfast, 
A.D., 1613-1816, with Maps and Illustrations, by R. M. Young (Belfast, 
1892); Extracts from the Books of the Old Corporation of Ross, Co. 
Wexford, by Col. P. D. Vigors (JRSAI, xxii., part iii.), and Notes from 
the Council Book of Clonakilty: Municipal Records of Clonakilty, 1672- 
1805, collected by D. Townshend (JCAHS, ii., 2nd ser.). The works of 
Sir J. T. Gilbert (especially his Calendar of the Ancient Records of 
Dublin, and History of the City of Dublin, 3 vols., Dublin, 1854-59), The 
Essex Papers (Camden Society), and the Essex Letters should all be 
examined. J. J. Webb’s Municipal Government in Ireland (Dublin, 
1918) and Gilds of Dublin (Dublin, 1929) are informative studies. 
Mention must be made of: Dublin Trade Guilds, by H. S. Guinness 
(JRSAI, lii.); Existing Records and Properties of the Old Dublin City 
Guilds (JRSAI, xxxv., part iv.), by H. F. Berry; The Goldsmiths of 
Cork, by C. C. Woods (JRSAI, xxv., part iii.); The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Gilds and Trade Unions, by T. P. O’Nolan (IER, xxxi.); 
Dr. George O’Brien’s article, The Ivish Staple Organization in the Reign 
of James I. (Economic History, No. 1); The City of Waterford in the 
Seventeenth Century, by J. Mockler (Journal Waterford and S.E. of 
Ireland Archeol. Soc., vi.); and G. C. William’s edition of W. Boyne’s 
Trade Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Century in England, Wales, and 
Ireland. 

The eighteenth volume of the Publications of the Huguenot Society 
of London continues the Denizations and Naturalizations of Aliens, 
printed in vol. viii. The latter volume covered 1509 to 1603; and in 
the former W. A. Shaw includes aliens in Ireland, carries on the lists 
from 1603 to 1700, and gives a summary of the English, Irish, and 
“Plantation ’’ naturalization laws and their immediate purpose. 
A. C. Meyers, Immigration of Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania, 1682- 
1750, with their early history in Ireland (Swarthmore, Penn., 1902), 
discusses the economic causes that led to their emigration from Ireland. 
John Rutty’s History of the Rise and Progress of the People called 
Quakers in Ireland from the Year 1653 to 1700 (1751) should be ex- 
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amined. Further reference should be made to: T. A. Emmet, Irish 
Emigration during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (New York, 
1899); S. Smiles, The Huguenots; T. Gimlette, History of the Huguenot 
Settlers in Ireland and Other Literary Remains (1888); and H. J. D. Sey- 
mour’s The Puritans in Ireland (1647-61). Archivium Hibernicum : Irish 
Historical Records contains transcripts of MSS. which furnish allusions 
to Irish social conditions; Analecta Hibernica (including the Reports of 
the Irish MSS. Commission) can also be utilized. Particular note should 
be made of the publication of the Irish MSS. Commission entitled 
The Civil Survey, A.D. 1654-56, County of Tipperary, Vol. I., Eastern 
and Southern Baromes (Dublin, 1931). 

A notable modern survey of the economic history of Ireland during 
the seventeenth century is Dr. O’Brien’s Economic History of Ireland 
during the Seventeenth Century (1919). The work has appendices 
providing citations from the original sources. Miss A. E. Murray’s 
A History of the Commercial and Financial Relations between England 
and Ireland from the Period of the Restoration (1903) incorporates the 
result of original research amongst English and Irish MSS. sources. 
The Irish economic policy of the British Government is reviewed since 
the middle of the seventeenth century, as wellas its reactions on the 
two countries. The agrarian problem and the economic aspects of the 
penal code are fully treated, and there is a bibliography. C. L. 
Falkiner’s Essays relating to Ireland: Biographical, Historical, and 
Topographical, discusses the policy of Sir John Davies, who was inti- 
mately concerned with local government, particularly in Ulster. His 
work provides a vivid picture of the economy and topography of the 
country at a time when the social organization was beginning to assume 
amodernaspect. D.A. Chart, An Economic History of Ireland (Dublin, 
Ig20), covers large ground, but there are very few references to original 
sources. The same objection applies to J. F. Burke’s Outlines of the 
Industrial History of Ireland (Dublin, 1920), which extends from the 
earliest times to 1850; and to J. J. Webb’s work, Industrial Dublin 
since 1698 and the Silk Industry in Dublin (1913). W.R. Scott, Joint 
Stock Companies to 1720, discusses the Irish companies. The student 
should also consult J. H. Hutchinson’s Commercial Restraints of Ireland 
Considered (Dublin, 1888); J. P. Gannon’s Review of Irish History in 
Relation to the Social Development of Ireland (1920); J. N. Murphy’s 
Ireland : Industrial, Political, and Social (1870); F. Plowden’s Historical 
Review of the State of Ireland (1803); and T. Leland’s History of Ireland 
(Dublin, 1773). The latter work is based mainly on the accounts of 
Moryson, Ware, Cox, Harris, and Carte. R. R. Madden, in his History 
of the Penal Laws (1847), deals with the working of the penal code; and 
on this subject the following articles by T. Arkins should be noted— 
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viz. : ‘‘ The Commercial Aspect of the Penal Code ”’ (Studies, i.) and ‘‘ The 
Penal Laws and Irish Land” (Studies, i.). RR. Dunlop’s article, “A 
Note on the Export Trade of Ireland in 1641, 1665, and 1669 ” (English 
Historical Review, xxii.), is based on the State Papers and the Southwell 
Papers. The Works of Sir William Temple contain his notable Essay 
upon the Advancement of Trade in Ireland, and reference should be 
made to Richard Lawrence, The Interest of Ireland in its Trade and 
Wealth Stated (Dublin, 1682). M..S. D. Westropp’s careful studies, 
Glassmaking in Ireland (PRIA, xxix., Sec. C, No. 3), and Irish Glass : 
An Account of Glassmaking in Ireland from the Sixteenth Century to the 
Present Day (1920), are illuminating. The Historical Atlas of Modern 
Europe, edited by R. Lane Poole, includes a contribution on Ireland 
by R. Dunlop—viz., Ireland from 1541 to 1653 (map xxi.); and T. J. 
Westropp’s monograph, Early Italian Maps of Ireland from 1300 to 
1600, with Notes on Foreign Settlers and Trade (PRIA, xxx., Sec. C), 
should be examined. J. Kiernan’s History of the Financial Administra- 
tion of Ireland to 1817 (1930) discusses the financial aspects of the 
parliamentary activities over the period 1600-1800. 

The well-known sources for the economic history of the eighteenth 
century include: The Statutes at Large passed in the Parliaments held in 
Ireland, iv.-xxi.; Journals of the Irish House of Commons, 1ii.-XiX.; 
General Index or Digest of the Irish House of Commons Journals ; The 
Journals of the Irish House of Lords, i.-viii.; Parliamentary Register of 
Iveland, i.-xvi. The Historical MSS. Reports contain the O’Conor MSS. 
(Report viii., Append. 441-92), which refer to the operation of the penal 
laws; the Charlemont MSS. (Report i., 126-7; Report xii., Append. 10; 
Report xiii., Append.|8). The Donoughmore MSS. (Report xii., Append. 9, 
227-333) contain correspondence illustrating Irish social life towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. The confidential correspondence in the 
Rutland MSS. (Report xiv., Append. 1) refers to Irish affairs 1784-87. 
The Puleston MSS. relate to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
(Report ii., 67-68, and xv., Append. vii.). There are also the Stopford 
Sackville MSS. covering 1731-82; the Clements MSS. covering 1625- 
1759; the Eyre Maicham MSS. covering 1725-62; and the Howard MSS. 
dealing with Irish parliamentary history, 1715-73; the Carlisle MSS.; 
the P. V. Smith MSS., 1783-1806; the Fortescue MSS.; the Kenyon 
MSS.; and the Knox MSS. 

Arthur Young’s notable Tour in Ireland, 1776-79, edited with 
introduction and notes by A. W. Hutton, with a bibliography by 
John P. Anderson, is an impartial examination of Irish agriculture, and 
contains numerous references and statistics on Irish economic con- 
ditions. Young’s visits lasted a considerable period, and in writing 
his Tour he examined records, but tended to ignore purely com- 
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mercial pursuits. He saw only the best-managed estates, so that 
his descriptions tend to deviate from the average; and, as he did not 
know the native tongue, he was unable to communicate directly with 
the people in the rural districts. T. Campbell’s Philosophical Survey 
of the South of Ireland, 1777-78, covers the period of Young’s last visit 
to Ireland, and paints darker pictures. Richard Pococke’s Tour im 
Ireland in 1752, edited by G. T. Stokes (Dublin, 1891), contains the 
observations of a learned and widely travelled writer. His notices 
illustrate the effect of the Cromwellian legislation, the operation of the 
penal laws, Irish customs, and the condition of trade, commerce, and 
manufactures during a period which was remarkably dark. Pococke’s 
first tour in Ireland, made by him in 1749, hasbeen lost. The following 
tours throw much light on the period: P. Luckombe, Tour through 
Ireland, 1780; Molyneux, Journey to the North (1708); J. Bush, Hibernia 
Curiosa (1769); D. A. Beaufort, Memoir of a Map of Ireland, Illustrating 
the Topography of that Kingdom (1792); R. Twiss, A Tour in Ireland in 
1775; C. T. Bowden, A Tour through Ireland (Dublin, 1791); A German 
View of Ireland, 1720, by R. A. S. Macalister (JRSAI, xxxvi.); W. R. 
Chetwood, A Tour through Ireland, 1746; J. Loveday, Diary of a Tour in 
1732 (1890); J. Watkinson, A Philosophical Survey of the South of 
Ireland (1777); W. Knox, Considerations on the State of Ireland (Dublin, 
1778); Guatmozin’s Letters on the Present State of Ireland (1779); 
G. Holmes, Sketches of Some of the Southern Counties of Ireland, 1797; 
F. M. Misson, Memoirs and Observations in Travels over England, with 
Some Account of Scotland and Ireland (1719); Sir R. C. Hoare, Journal 
of a Tour in Ireland, 1806; J. Hall, Tour in Ireland about 1807 (JCAHS, 
i,, 2nd ser.); De Latocnaye, A Frenchman’s Walk through Ireland 
(1796-97), translated by J. Stevenson (Belfast, 1917); and J. C. Curwen, 
Observations on the State of Ireland—Agriculture and Rural Population 
(1818). The Leadbeater Papers (1862), a collection of letters and notes 
of everyday life by Mary Shackleton, provide vivid pictures of the 
lives of the people at the end of the eighteenth century. The Auto- 
biography and Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany, edited 
by Lady Hanover (1861-62), supplies information on the life of the 
dominant class in the first half of the eighteenth century. The Memoirs, 
Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, edited by Lord John 
Russell (1853), contain vivid pictures of the social life of Dublin at the 
end ofthecentury. Bishop George Berkeley has much to say on economic 
conditions in The Querist (the best edition is the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1871). Jonathan Swift’s works on Irish affairs are indispens- 
able, particularly his Tracts relating to Ireland, The Drapier’s Letters, 
and Miscellaneous Tracts upon Irish Affairs, all contained in Sir Walter 
Scott’s edition of Swift’s works, vols. vi. and vii. (1883). E. Ball’s 
edition of Swift’s Correspondence (1910-14) can be turned to good 
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account. Ireland in the Days of Dean Swift (1720-34), by J. Bowles 
Daly (1887), contains the chief Irish Tracts written by the Dean 
between 1720-34. Sir Isaac Newton’s Report on the controversy 
about Woods’ halfpence is contained in the Portsmouth MSS. (Historical 
MSS. Commission Report, viii., 73). The Boulter Letters (Dublin, 
1770), written by Archbishop Hugh Boulter, cover 1724 to 1738. The 
writer was an Englishman who wielded great political power and took 
a prominent part in the administration of the penal laws. The second 
volume of A Collection of Tracts and Treaties Illustrative of the Natural 
History, Antiquities, and the Political and Social State of Ireland at 
Various Periods Prior to the Present Century (Dublin, 1860-61) includes 
T. Prior’s List of Absentees of Ireland (1729) and A. Dobb’s Essay on the 
Trade and Improvement of Ireland (1729). E. Wakefield’s An Account 
of Ireland, Statistical and Political (1812), resembles Young’s Tour in 
Ireland in being a fruitful source of information about Irish economic 
conditions, and should be consulted along with S. Lewis’s Topographical 
Dictionary (1837). These works can be utilized along with T. Newen- 
ham’s A Statistical and Historical Enquiry into the Progress and Magni- 
tude of the Population of Ireland (1805), and View of the Natural, Political, 
and Commercial Circumstances of Ireland (1809); Lord Sheffield’s 
Observations on the Manufactures, Trade, and Present State of Ireland 
(1785); J. Laffan’s Political Arithmetic of the Population, Commerce, 
and Manufactures of Ireland (Dublin, 1785); T. Wallace’s Essay on the 
Manufactures of Ireland (Dublin, 1798); G. Barnes’s Statistical Account 
of Ireland (1811); G. P. Bushe’s able Essay on the Population of Ireland 
in 1788 (TRIA, iii.); J. Whitelaw’s Essay on the Population of Dublin, 
being the Result of an Actual Survey taken in 1798 (1805); and the 
Statistical Surveys of twenty Irish counties published by order of 
the Dublin Society (1802-12). D. Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, 
Manufactures, Fisheries, and Navigation (1805); W. Patterson’s Observa- 
tions on the Climate of Ireland (1804); and J. E. Weeks’s A New Geography 
of Ireland (Dublin, 1752), should also be examined. The general 
histories of the period provide much information. W. E. H. Lecky’s 
History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century is of first importance for the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. Lecky provides an excellent 
corrective to the partisan account contained in J. A. Froude’s The 
English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. Francis Plowden’s 
Historical Review of the State of Ireland (1803) is devoted for the most 
part to the latter years of the eighteenth century and contains useful 
references. The Customs House Books, showing the exports and 
imports of Ireland from 1764 to 1823, contained in the National Library, 
Dublin, and the earlier Customs records preserved in the Public Record 
Office, London; Sir Henry Cavendish’s Statement of the Public Accounts 
of Ireland (1791); and R. V. Clarendon’s Sketch of the Revenue and 
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Finances of Ireland, can all be turned to good account. The Corre- 
spondence of Lord Cornwallis, edited with notes by C. Ross (1859); the 
Correspondence between Pitt and the Duke of Rutland, 1781-87, edited 
by Viscount Mahon (1890); Grattan’s Speeches (1822) and the Memoirs 
of His Life and Times, by his son (1839-46); and the Rutland Papers 
(Historical MSS. Commission Report, xiv.), are further sources for 
the closing years of the eighteenth century. * 

Henry R. Wagner, the author of Ivish Economics, 1700-83, a Biblio- 
graphy with Notes (1907), which refers chiefly to Irish banking develop- 
ment, examined the catalogues of the British Museum, the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the Halliday Collection in the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin. On the development of Irish banking, currency, 
and coinage during the eighteenth century there are valuable 
materials in the researches of C. M. Tenison into Irish private bankers 
(JCAHS, i.-iii.). J. Lindsay’s A View of the Coinage of Ireland (Cork, 
1839); J. Simon’s Essay towards an Historical Account of Irish Coins 
and of the Currency of Foreign Moneys in Ireland (Dublin, 1749); 
M. Dillon’s brief History of Banking in Ireland (1889); J. W. Gilbart’s 
History of Banking in Ireland (1836); and Dr. G. O’Brien’s article, 
“The Last Years of the Irish Currency ”’ (reprinted from Economic 
History, 1927) are fruitful sources. The Index to the Journal of the 
Institute of Bankers in Ireland should be consulted. 

The arguments against the Legislative Union are ably presented in 
Battersby’s Repealers’ Handbook (1833), and a full list of the contem- 
porary pamphlets which appeared for and against the Union is provided 
by Plowden (iii., 819). On the same subject the Cornwallis Corre- 
spondence and the Memoir and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh, 
edited by his brother (1848-53), must not be omitted. 

Coming to later and modern works, J. Hely Hutchinson’s Com- 
mercial Restraints of Ireland Considered, re-edited by W. W. Carroll 
(Dublin, 1882), deals with the repression of the Irish industries by the 
English Parliament, as also does J. G. Swift MacNeill’s English Inter- 
ference with Irish Industries (1886). J. E. Walsh’s Sketches of Ireland 
Sixty Years Ago (Dublin, 1847) provides vivid accounts of social life 
in Ireland, especially in Dublin, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, and should be read along with Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal 
Recollections of His Own Times (1827-32) and the Memoirs, Journal, and 
Correspondence of Thomas Moore, edited by Lord John Russell (1853). 

Sir George Nicholl in his History of the Irish Poor Law (1856) 
points out that until the nineteenth century there was no system in 
Ireland, with a few local exceptions, corresponding to the English 
Poor Law. On this subject there is abundant information available 
in Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s Remarks on the Third Report of the 
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Irish Poor Enquiry Commissioners (1837), and in the Reports of the 
Commission on the Poor in Ireland (1804) and the Commission on 
the State of the Poor in Ireland (1830). Dr. G. O’Brien’s Economic 
History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century is a comprehensive survey 
of Ireland’s economic condition. See also his La vie économique 
a’Irlande (Paris, 1926, Extr it de la Rev. Economique Internat.). 
The Earl of Dunraven’s Finances of Ireland before the Union and 
After (I912) and E. Aston’s Irish National Finance (1911) can be 
utilized. Sir Robert Kane’s Industrial Resources of Ireland (Dublin, 
1845); R. Griffith’s Geologic :1 and Mining Survey of the Conn ught 
Coal District of Ireland (1818); G. de Beaumont’s L’Irlande: sociale, 
politique, et religeuse (Paris, 1839); and G. L. Smyth’s Iveland, Historical 
and Statistical (1844-47) should be referred to. M. MacKenzie’s 
Nautical Descriptions of the Coasts of Irel nd (1776); A. Marmion’s 
The Ancient and Modern History of the Maritime Ports of Ireland, 
and W. W. Seward’s Topographica Hibernica (1795) are worthy of 
attention. J. Connolly in his Labour in Irish History (1910) provides 
an original thesis on the economic improvement of Ireland under 
Grattan’s Parliament. Dr. G. O’Brien in his Economic History of 
Ireland in the Erghteenth Century, chap. xxxiil., critically discusses 
Connolly’s conclusions. J. D. Clarkson’s Labour and Nationalism 
in Ireland (New York, 1925) should also be consulted. Many of the 
works mentioned in Part I. of this Article, and also those relating to the 
seventeenth century, are useful for the eighteenth century. 

The following list details sources of bibliographical information, 
not already mentioned, for the study of Irish economic history from 
the earliest times to the eighteenth century. The catalogues of the 
National Library of Ireland, Dublin, the Libraries of University 
College, Dublin, Trinity College, Dublin, the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin, and Municipal Libraries of Dublin should be consulted, as well 
as that of the British Museum. Many details are to be found in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. An almost complete bibliography 
is given by J. M. MacLaren in his paper entitled ‘‘ The Occurrence of 
Gold in Great Britain and Ireland”’ (Trans. National Institute of Mining 
and Mechanical Engineers, LII., p. 437). R. Flower’s Iveland and Media- 
val Europe (British Academy Proceedings, xiii.) contains a wealth of 
bibliographical details. R. H. Murray’s Short Guide to Some MSS. 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (1920), contains good biblio- 
graphical work on the Book of Armagh, on The Depositions of the 
Sufferers during the Rebellion of 1641, and on the voluminous and 
valuable correspondence (38 vols.) of Archbishop King from 1681 to 
1729. Dr. Murray also deals with the correspondence of George 
Clarke (1690-92). S. H. O’Grady’s and R. Flower’s Catalogue of Irish 
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MSS. in the British Museum (1926) provides many interesting extracts 
from the original sources. Dr. R. H. Murray’s Ireland, 1494-1603, 
1603-1714, 1714-1829 (1920), contains bibliographical work on 
original sources, and on later and modern works illustrating Irish 
History, and draws attention to the materials in the Public Record 
Office, London. The student should also consult C. Maxwell’s Short 
Bibliography of Irish History (1921), providing an index of more than 
500 books, and J. R. Garstin’s Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection of 
Manuscripts of William Reeves in the Diocesan Library, Belfast 
(privately printed, Belfast, 1899). Most of the MSS. detailed in the 
latter work relate to the counties of Antrim and Down, and several of 
them refer to Irish topography. E. P. Shirley’s Catalogue of the 
Library of Lough Fea (1872) refers to numerous pamphlets of value for 
illustrating Irish History. The bibliographies by R. Dunlop appended 
to vol. iii., chap. xviii. (3), vol. iv., chap. xviii. (3), and vol. v., chap. x. 
(3) of The Cambridge Modern History are extensive. These biblio- 
graphies cover Irish History to 1700. There are good bibliographies 
covering the eighteenth century and later periods in vol. vi. of 
of The Cambridge Modern History by R. Dunlop, in vol. ix. by G. P. 
Gooch, and in vol. x. by H. W. C. Davis. Sir J. T. Gilbert’s On the 
History, Position, and Treatment of the Public Records of Ireland (1864) 
should be noted. The Catalogue of the Bradshaw Collection of Irish 
Books in the University Library, Cambridge (1916), is a very important 
source. The following bibliographical works also deserve attention: 
Tudor and Stuart Proclamations (ed. R. Steele); Catalogue of the Books 
and Manuscripts (in the Public Library, Charleville Mall), comprising 
the Library of the Late Sir John T. Gilbert, compiled by D. Hyde and 
D. J. O'Donoghue (Dublin, 1918); Catalogue of Books in the Irish 
Section, Belfast Linen Hall Library, compiled by F. J. P. Burgoyne 
(1917); John P. Anderson, Book of British Topography (1881); T. C. 
McCready, Dublin—Bubliography, Historical and Topographical (Dublin, 
1892); List and Index of the Publications of the Royal Historical Society 
(1871-1924) and of the Camden Society (1840-97), edited by H. Hall; 
T. P. O’Nolan’s two articles, “ Sources of Irish History ”’ (IER, ser. 4, 
xxi. and xxiii.), and “‘ Old Irish Documents Chronologically Arranged ” 
(IER, ser. 4, xxiii.); J. MacErlean, A Bibliography of Dr. Hogan, S.J. 
(Studies, vi.); Bodleian Library, Oxford: A Catalogue of the Books 
relating to British Topography and Saxon and Northern Literature, by 
Richard Gough; and A Catalogue of the Library of the Late W. L. Micks, 
comprising an Unique Collection of Irish Tours, etc. (1929). 
P. L. PRENDEVILLE. 
1 My best thanks are due to Professor Mary Hayden, University College, 


Dublin, for her kind assistance in reading the Article and supplying me with 
several references. 
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devoted to farming and its kindred subjects is wide and compre- 

hensive today, but its development in this large sense is only about 
eighty years old. That is, of course, a respectable antiquity for this 
type of human endeavour, but the future historian of agriculture who 
has to deal with the mass of modern writings on his subject will be 
confronted with a task not incommensurable with that involved in the 
study of more comprehensive fields. 

It is now, however, nearly two and a half centuries since Houghton 
initiated the first English farming weekly and one hundred and fifty 
years since Arthur Young began publication of what was to be the 
longest lived of the early farming journals. In the preface to his first 
volume Young admits that his idea is no new one: “ The idea of a 
periodical publication as a general channel for information relative 
to agriculture is at least a century old. Houghton, in King James 
the Second’s reign, published a paper for this purpose twice a week, 
and continued it with but little interruption to the beginning of Queen 
Anne’s. In the present age we have seen an attempt made upon a 
much less respectable plan. The Museum Rusticum had as long a 
duration as it merited; it was successively imitated in other papers, 
under the titles De Re Rustica and Foreign Essays, but all being 
anonymous they dropped into obscurity almost as soon as they started 
for public favour. The very ingenious and respectable Dr. Hunter 
published the four volumes of his elegant Georgical Essays at different 
periods,? to supply the want of such a channel; the ability with which 
he furnished the most considerable part of the work, and the respectable 
correspondents that gave him their assistance, secured success to the 
performance; and it is very much to be regretted that the Doctor’s 
other avocations would not permit him to continue it.” 

This slight sketch of Young’s gives some idea of the attempts at 
founding an agricultural journal which had been made prior to his 


|: common with most other branches of periodical literature that 


1 These cannot, however, be accurately described as journals, any more 
than John Smith’s Profit and Pleasure United ; or, the Husbandman’s Magazine, 
1704. 

2 1770-1772. 
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Annals of Agriculture; but his list is not quite complete, and except 
for terse commendation or condemnation does not give a very clear 
idea of the contents of the publications. Moreover, it omits the 
Farmers’ Magazine which ran from 1776 to 1780, and Dossie’s M emotrs 
of Agriculture 1768-82; nor does it even include Thomas Hale’s Complete 
Body of Husbandry 1756, the engravings to which state that it was 
issued in weekly parts at sixpence each, although the general format 
of the book seems to be a negation of this statement. 

Of Houghton it has been said by Lord Ernle that his Collections form 
the first attempt to found a scientific agricultural paper, and their value 
to historians as well as to their original readers cannot but be admitted, 
although he thinks it improbable that the circulation could have been 
extensive even among the wealthiest of the country gentry. “‘ Rumours 
of the progress of the outside world scarcely penetrated to distant vil- 
lages. Farmers of one district knew little more of the practices of the 
next than they did of those of Kamchatka.”? 

Houghton’s Collections were issued in two series—one at more or 
less regular monthly intervals from 1681 to 1683; the other, a weekly 
journal, for about ten years, beginning on March 30, 1692. The 
introduction to No. 1 of the weekly series, which cost only 2d., 
reads: 

“In November last I dispers’d a Proposal for Improvement of 
Husbandry and Trade, wherein is mention’d, that it was intended to 
lay out for a large Correspondence: And for the Advantage of Tenant, 
Landlord, Corn-Merchant, Mealman (etc.), their Customers (etc.). For 
them, I say, it was intended weekly to give an account from most of 
the principal places in the Kingdom, of the Prizes of Wheat, Rye, Mault, 
Oats, Pease, Hay, Coal, Tallow and Wool: To which I add, the Price, 
at London, of Beef, Pork and Mutton. ... 

‘“A full Catalogue of all sorts of Earths that may be procured, to 
anatomise and distinguish them into their Classes, and to discover 
what is the proper Product of each. . . .” 

Houghton also includes in the possible subjects: manures, trades, 
goods imported, manufacture of implements, the arts of fowling and 
fishing, accounts of rivers, weights and measures, woods, country 
estates and many other things. Besides the work which the editor 
himself put into the Collections, there were contributions from such 
well-known writers as John Evelyn and Dr. Robert Plot, as well as 
from practical men such as Adam Martindale of Cheshire, nearly all 
of whom place on record their recognition of the fact that a widely 
dispersed knowledge of the different practices of adjacent districts 
would certainly aid the improvement of our national agriculture. These 

+ Ernle, English Farming, Past and Present (ed. 1927), 133. 
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Collections are in that sense a mine of information as to contemporary 
agriculture in the country. 

After Houghton abandoned his Collections, it was more than fifty 
years before a sufficiently valiant body of people got together to under- 
take a similar publication. It is true that Hale’s Complete Body of 

_ Husbandry was published in 1750, but even if it be admitted that this 
work was issued in periodical parts it cannot properly be described as a 
journal—it being more in the nature of an encyclopedia of agriculture 
issued in parts like so many modern publications, notably the recent 
Handbuch der Landwirtschaft? The Museum Rusticum, against which 
Young displays so great an animus, commenced publication in 1764. 
It declares that its select papers on agriculture, commerce, arts and 
manufactures are drawn from experience and communicated by gentle- 
men engaged in those pursuits, afterwards revised and digested by 
several members of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures and Commerce. The editors of the Museum were naturally 
more impressed by the importance of their contribution than were 
their critics. They admitted that they were sanguine of success long 
before the publication of any of the parts; and they lamented the fact, 
upon which Young was so emphatic, that they were not permitted to 
disclose the names of many of their ‘“‘ benefactors ’”’ (contributors), 
some of whom (as they explained) stood so high in the learned world 
that their sanction would carry into practice many excellent precepts, 
which had now nothing to support and recommend them beyond their 
own intrinsic merit. They proceed to suggest that the intelligent 
husbandman or practical gardener should also be a contributor as and 
when he was able to add any part of his experience to the public fund. 
The material, of varying quality, is sometimes signed but not often, 
although some of the initials can be identified. The subjects covered 
vary widely and range over the whole gamut of questions then of interest 
to the farmer and to others. Such articles as that on the method of 
improving lands in Thanet, admittedly a carefully cultivated district, 
cannot but have been instructive at the time and are of undoubted 
interest to the agricultural historian. Young, complaining of the poor 
success of his first volume of Annals, compares the genuine information 
he obtained from real farmers, who practise what they write, with that 
supplied by A. B. or Q. or Z., to the disadvantage of the unsigned essays 
in the Museum. And Dossie in his Memoirs of Agriculture admits that 


1 For further information on Houghton see: Mary G. Lacy, ‘‘ An Early Agricul- 
tural Periodical,’ in Agricultural History Society Papers, ii. (1923), 443; and G. E. 
Fussell, ‘‘ John Houghton, F.R.S., 1640-1705,”’ in Notes and Queries, May 16, 
1925. 
2 Published by Paul Parey, Berlin. 
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the Museum had a favourable reception and support, although it was 
not, in the earlier part of its duration, supplied with sufficient matter 
of adequate consequence, and was later disfigured by a want of regu- 
larity in publication and a due decorum in its controversial methods. 
Moreover, in Dossie’s opinion it suffered from ‘‘ wide deviations from 
the plan; futile criticisms, and tedious repetitions and replications on 
points of little consequence; not to mention sarcasms and censures un- 
becoming gentlemen to write of each other (which) depreciated, in some 
measure, the value of the whole; and would have brought it into 
discredit, had not many excellent pieces from more sensible and liberal 
pens compensated for the exceptionable part 6.” 

The Memoirs of Agriculture, edited by Dossie, had another reason 
for its existence than the commercial motive which prompted the 
Museum, disguised as that was by an undoubtedly genuine desire to 
spread knowledge. Although the Museum states that the papers 
were revised by members of the Society of Arts, the publication had 
no official connection with that body. As Dossie remarks in his 
Preface, the mere collection of information was of little service to 
improvement, if it were buried in the papers and records of the Society 
where it soon fell into oblivion. It had been the Society’s intention 
for some years to publish ‘annually an historical register, in which 
the communications obtained by their premiums, or made to them by 
spontaneous correspondents, were to have been given to the world. 
But several unforeseen difficulties prevented them putting this design 
in execution.’* The Memoirs were intended to supply this deficiency 
in the Society’s activities, and also to give due notice of the premiums 
offered; and its pages were open to reports of experiments and other 
papers from the numerous local societies which had been formed in 
different districts,’ as well as to private contributions. The first volume, 
after giving a list of premiums bestowed by the Society, discusses broad- 
cast and drill husbandry (a subject of importance to all farmers of the 
day), and the cultivation and use of the turnip-cabbage for feeding 
cattle. The second volume (1781) deals with similar topics, and the 
articles are signed by their authors, who are usually men of standing, 
such as Sir Digby Legard. 

In 1776 another commercial publication was begun. This was 
The Farmers’ Magazine, edited by Agricola Sylvan, which was, accord- 
ing to Donald McDonald, a pseudonym used by Henry Home or Lord 
Kames.° This magazine discusses the usual popular subjects of the 
day and contains a good many letters which had been addressed to 


1 Vol. i. (1768), Preface, pp. xiii and xxvi. 
4 See Ernle, op. cit., 209. 
® McDonald, Agricultural Writers, 1200-1800 (1908). 
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the secretary of the Bath and West of England Society. It is, however, 
mainly a “scissors and paste” magazine, but has the good grace to 
acknowledge the sources from which its clippings were obtained. It 
contains what purports to be a survey of agriculture throughout the 
world, and the fifth and last volume contains a gardener’s calendar. 
Like the Museum, it also contains a number of engravings of implements, 
etc., which are of service in showing more clearly than the letterpress 
the types of implements which were improved or new at the time. In 
spite of its indebtedness to previous publications, it does not hesitate 
to take a shot at the book-farmers. ‘‘ While we see books publishing 
under names with an F.R.S. at the end to instruct farmers how to 
manage their lands, it would become some of these learned professors 
of scientific husbandry to give assistance to the farmers of England at 
the present moment, when some of them are said to be ruined by the 
extreme cheapness of most of their products ’’—by instructing them 
on the following point: ‘‘ While wheat, barley, rye and butcher’s meat 
are so low priced, what are the crops our husbandrymen ought to 
attempt, which will in a fair price enable them to pay their rents ?”? 

Arthur Young’s Annals of Agriculture commenced publication in 
1784, and was continued till 1808, when owing to his failing eyesight 
the editor was obliged to abandon it. Besides being a great “ store- 
house,” the work provides a valuable index to Young’s own life and 
opinions, since he not only edited the undertaking from start to finish 
but wrote at least one-third of it with his own hand. Many eminent 
persons of the day, including George III., were among the contributors.? 
Much of the material is composed of journals of tours undertaken by 
Young, subsequent to the various tours which were published separately. 
There are also similar diaries of journeys undertaken by other improving 
farmers, such as Boys of Betteshanger in Kent and Ellman of Glynde, 
while it cannot but be felt that the reason for the selection of many of their 
County Reporters by the Board of Agriculture was their previous con- 
tributionstothe Aznals. Besides these records of the farming practices 
observed in the course of journeys, there are a great many papers dealing 
with experiments made in cultivation, cropping and feeding of animals. 
Young also includes all sorts of statistical material, such as it was, 
relating to imports and exports, taxation, population, etc., as well as 
discussions of the harvest of certain years, methods designed to over- 
come scarcity, and the general questions of inclosure and the condition 


of the poor. 

1 Vol. v. (1780), 13. 

2 Introduction to C. Maxwell’s edition of Young’s Travels in France (1929), 
pp. xv and xvi; but Ernle (op. cit., 196) says they wrote a quarter. In any case 
Young’s own contributions were very large. 
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Notwithstanding the character of the work, and the fact that it 
received contributions from nearly all the well-known writers of the day 
on agriculture as well as from those landlords and farmers who achieved 
fame as practical improvers, it was a difficult matter to make it pay 
for itself, and Young was constantly obliged to try to whip up more 
subscribers. He pointed out the financial position at the end of the 
first volume, and again later at the end of the tenth volume when he 
remarked that his own meagre situation forbade him to take any great 
risks, and that the continuance of the publication, even with an in- 
creased circulation, would add nothing to his profit. 

During the currency of Young’s Aznals another Society was moved, 
like the Society of Arts, by the necessity for publishing the communica- 
tions sent to it in order that the information might be properly dis- 
seminated amongst its members. This was the Bath and West of 
England Society, which had been founded in 1777, which did not, 
however, commence publications of its Letters and Papers selected from 
the Correspondence of the Society until1792. The motives of publication 
corresponded to those which stimulated the production of Dossie’s 
Memoirs, but it was expressly stated that there was special regard to 
matters of practice in selecting papers for inclusion. The material 
to be found in the Letters and Papers is naturally very similar to that 
included in the Annals, and many of the same writers contributed to 
both publications, while information was also obtained from other 
interested Societies. The Letters were continued for nine volumes, 
which were summarized and published in two volumes in 1802. The 
modern Journal of the Bath, etc., Society is the descendant of the Letters. 

Still another Society, the Highland and Agricultural, which had 
been formed in 1783, commenced publication of a farming journal 
during the currency of the Annals. In 1799 the first volume of its 
Transactions appeared and was published at intervals, six volumes 
being issued between that date and 1824. This was the forbear of the 
annual volume familiar to all readers of agricultural publications today, 
and it contained signed articles on all subjects relating to farming. 
Scotland was also the birthplace of a new Farmers’ Magazine, of a more 
authoritative character than that issued by Agricola Sylvan. This 
new publication was issued quarterly and ran to about 1810. It was 

commercial undertaking issued from Edinburgh and dedicated to 
Sir John Sinclair. In order to stimulate farmers to inquiry and experi- 
ment, the promoters announced a number of queries and promised to 
publish the results for the benefit of all. The growing popularity of 
this kind of publication is shown by the fact that it passed into the 
sixth edition in 1806, there having evidently been a demand for back 
numbers as well as current issues. 


G. E. FusseE Lt. 
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E. Lipson. The Economic History of England Vols. II. and III. 
The Age of Mercantilism. (A. and C. Black: London. 1031. 
30s.) 

The first volume of this great economic history of England, which 
covered the Middle Ages and was published some years ago, had a wide 
and deserved success. Mr. Lipson now gives us the sequel, dealing 
with a period of particular importance extending from the accession 
of Elizabeth to the industrial revolution of the eighteenth century. 
The book is not a mere synthesis based on the results of numerous 
monographs, but, in abundant respects, an original work for which the 
author has consulted a very large number of printed and also manuscript 
sources. It embodies a really extraordinary mass of research, carried 
out with the most admirable scientific method. The interpretation 
of these innumerable pieces of information is no less praiseworthy, for 
it displays a highly judicial spirit penetrated with a sense of economic 
and social realities. 

In Volume II. Mr. Lipson describes successively industry, foreign 
commerce and agriculture. He says very truly that the different forms 
of industrial organization cannot be divided into absolutely separate 
compartments with rigid lines of demarcation, for anticipations and 
survivals constantly occur. Nevertheless, the characteristic form for 
these two centuries is the domestic system dominated by capitalism— 
at least by capitalism in its commercial aspect. In the woollen 
industry for instance (an industry which plays a preponderating rdle 
in this period), the clothier, the author tells us, ‘‘ was a trading rather 
than an industrial capitalist’; but his position was not that of a 
merchant in the true sense of the word, but that of an employer con- 
trolling different categories of artisans. On the other hand, the part 
played by the merchants properly so called, the wool dealers and 
factors, is also apparent, and the economic function of the great market 
of Blackwell Hall is forcibly pointed out. As regards the weavers, the 
author makes a clear distinction between the West of England and the 
North (Yorkshire). In the first the weaver was not an independent 
producer and the essentia] defects of this system are plainly brought 
out. In the North, on the contrary, the artisan preserved his indepen- 
dence and sold the produce of his labour in the markets, where he dealt 
directly with the merchant. Nevertheless, even in that district 
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‘opulent clothiers ” and “ factory clothiers ” are to be met, and these 
form the germ of a capitalist industry. pa , 

The author next passes on to consider the other textile industries 
(cottons, hosiery and linen) which in that period had not attained 
more than a secondary importance. Full chapters are then devoted 
to coal mining and the metal industry, where a capitalist organization, 
already very apparent, controlled the production of the raw material , 
while the finishing processes were still carried out under the domestic 
system. : 

Equal care has been given to the description of foreign commerce, 
the expansion of which had already been so remarkable in the sixteenth 
century. The conditions of risk under which this commerce was carried 
on made necessary the formation of great commercial companies 
(Merchant Adventurers, East India Company, Levant Company, Russia 
Company, South Sea Company, etc.), of which a detailed study will 
be found in this volume. At first the form chiefly adopted was that of 
the regulated company, but afterwards the joint stock company came 
more and more into evidence; the Merchant Adventurers may be 
taken as the type of the first, and the East India Company of the 
second. 

No less interest attaches to the pages dealing with the agricultural 
development of England, the progressive shrinkage in the number of 
smallholdings, the enclosure movement, and the condition of the 
agricultural labourer, although it may be thought that the legal aspect 
of this development, which explains the growing precariousness of 
agricultural tenures, has perhaps been left ratherintheshade. Valuable 
information is given on the corn market and the Corn Laws, and in this 
connection the author’s conclusions should be borne in mind: the 
Corn Laws did not make bread dearer, the import of wheat did not 
cease to increase, while export was favoured by bounties which also 
had the effect of maintaining the cultivation of cereals in England. 

The English mercantilist system, according to Mr. Lipson, rested 
on three foundations: the Corn Laws, the protection of industry and the 
Navigation Acts. In Volume III. these last two questions have been 
treated in great detail, and the same care characterizes the account of 
the old colonial system. The balance of trade was considered as being 
of the highest importance for the reason that in England, as in other 
States, the great preoccupation was to get hold of as much money as 
possible. In the eighteenth century, however, a movement in favour 
of commercial liberty gathered increasing force—a movement, as the 
author truly remarks, which was entirely determined by practical 
considerations. 


It is no less opportune to note the relations between the growth 
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of capitalism and the decay of State control of industry: “‘ The growth 
of capitalism and the movement of industry away from the old urban 
centres were interrelated phenomena, and together they imperilled 
the whole system of industrial regulation as it had been built up in the 
Middle Ages.” It is for this reason that Mr. Lipson has placed here 
his study of the principal manifestations of capitalism: the methods 
of accumulating capital, its investment, the system of joint stock 
companies, the extension of credit, the recognition of the legality of 
interest at the end of the sixteenth century, and finally the origins 
of the banking system. One might suggest, however, that, given the 
important part played by capitalism in the period, the whole of this 
extremely interesting development might have been more in place 
at the very beginning of the book. 

The wage system, as the author very truly says, was anterior to 
large-scale industry ; it arose from the fact that the artisan had lost the 
ownership of the raw material on which he worked. The Tudors and 
Stuarts took pains to regulate wages; but after the Great Rebellion, the 
fall of the Privy Council and the Revolution of 1688 Parliament 
fell under capitalist influence, and in the eighteenth century the system 
of regulation crumbled away. The same process may be seen at work 
in regard to technical training and measures against unemployment, 
and finally in the development of the Poor Law, of which Mr. Lipson 
gives a detailed history. As regards the latter, he points out the diffi- 
culties caused by the Act of Settlement of 1662 which, by obliging the 
poor to reside in their own parishes, imposed a singular restriction on 
the labour market. Good chapters on the craft gilds and on mono- 
polies should also be mentioned. 

One of the author’s great merits is to have given us a history of 
economic events and not merely a record of the economic policy of 
governments, as has too often been done. His reaction from this 
attitude has kept him strictly to his programme, perhaps even a little 
too strictly, in that he has only pointed out incidentally the relation 
between economic phenomena and the general political history of the 
period. One would have welcomed also a more frequent use of 
the comparative method which seems to be particularly fruitful in 
economic history. On the other hand, it can well be understood that 
the task which Mr. Lipson has undertaken (and which he has realized 
with such great success) was already so heavy as to make it difficult 
for him to attempt to enlarge his programme. In any case, the material 
contained in this work of ripe scholarship has a solid value which will 
be of immense use in constructing every kind of general and comparative 
economic history that may be attempted in the future. 


HENRI SEE. 
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L.F.Sarzman. English Trade in the Middle Ages. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. I93I. 12s. 6d.) 

Those who use the Victoria County Histories have no need to be 
introduced to Mr. Salzman, or to ask for any assurance of his com- 
petence and diligence. His book on English Trade is complementary 
to the work which he published in 1923 on English Industries, and its 
method is similar. The approach to the subject is archeological 
rather than historical, and there is no display of economic theory nor 
any continuous story of the gradual evolution of this country from 
a semi-barbarous state to an organized trading community. On the 
other hand the book brings home to the reader with unusual force the 
clumsy machinery by which trade was conducted at various periods 
between the Conquest and the Elizabethan age, and the text is illumin- 
ated by a remarkable series of well-chosen pictures, taken from books 
and manuscripts, which must have taken many years to collect and 
choose out. 

The pictures are, of course, largely foreign in origin, even when 
taken from manuscripts preserved in England. There is not enough 
purely English material to illustrate all the points which require it, 
and there is sufficient likeness between the conditions ruling in the Low 
Countries and France and those in England to justify considerable free- 
dom in the use of pictures from those countries. German and Italian 
illustrations, of which there are a good many in the book, have to be 
used more carefully, but Mr. Salzman is fully alive to the need for care. 
We may, however, take some exception to the manner in which the 
sources of the illustrations are indicated. Thus, for instance, the 
frontispiece appears to be the well-known picture attributed to Quentin 
Matsys and sometimes called ‘‘ The Usurers,’’ but in the list of illus- 
trations it appearsas “From Perrot and Lasteyrie, Monuments et 
Mémorres, Vol. XVIII. (Librairie E. Leroux, Paris).”” Honesty doubtless 
demands this acknowledgement, but the reader would like to know 
more about the origin of the picture. In the same way the references 
to British Museum manuscripts are uninforming without recourse to 
the catalogues. For, although the approximate dates are given, 
nothing is said of the country of origin or the nature of the work to 
which the illuminations belong. There is a similar laxity in some of 
the citations of authorities. Thus Ancient Laws are quoted from 
Thorpe instead of Liebermann, and the so-called Statute of Weights 
and Measures as though it were an actual Statute, and not, as it is, 
of doubtful authority and uncertain date. 

The book itself deals with the Tools of Trade: Money, Credit, and 
Weights and Measures; Centres of Trade: the Town (with sections on 
Foreigners and Aliens), the Market, and the Fair; the Law Merchant; 
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Distribution by Land, Water, and Sea; Exports; Imports; and the 
Pursuit of Trade. Each of these subjects is dealt with separately in 
its various aspects without much effort at chronological sequence, but 
with a great wealth of illustration, both from standard authorities and 
from records. The effect is to produce a lively picture, though not 
always a clear one. Indeed the sections on coinage and weights and 
measures give an impression of confusion far greater than the people 
who traded in the Middle Ages can have been conscious of. A good 
point is made of the difficulty of carrying on small trade without coins 
of lower value than a farthing. Mr. Salzman gives good reason for 
thinking that the difficulty was partly met by the use of foreign coins 
of lower standard which were not lawfully current. He does not seem 
to have made use of the treatises on gold and silver coinage respectively 
contained in the Red Book of the Exchequer. Nor does he mention 
the wear of the coin, and the necessity, under Gresham’s law, of keeping 
down the weight of new coin to the average standard, as the governing 
factor in the gradual process of normal debasement. 

Mr. Salzman does not seem to have used the collection of tracts on 
Weights and Measures printed in Vol. XV. of the Camden Miscellany, 
though he knows Miss Prior’s paper in the Bulletin Du Cange and 
Col. Nicholson’s Men and Measures. But none of these is a satisfactory 
guide to actual practice, and we shall not really understand the meaning 
of the terms used without long and patient investigation of actual 
accounts of all kinds. As it is, there is proof enough of the difficulty 
involved in varying local standards. 

The section devoted to the town and the distinction observed in 
trade privileges between burgesses and English and foreign strangers 
is very useful and full of detail, and there are some good remarks on the 
decay of fairs, a symptom, in all probability, of improved communi- 
cations and more efficient organization of trade. The section on the 
law merchant is excellent, and makes good use of R. L. Henry’s 
Contracts in the Local Courts. 

In the section on distribution it is noteworthy that Mr. Salzman 
thinks that roads were better in Plantagenet times than at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. There is a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion as to bridges, though Mr. Salzman is out of fashion in speaking of 
trinoda necessitas (p. 193). In speaking of water carriage, attention 
might be called to the evidence that in England, as in other undeveloped 
countries, it was often an older means of communication than roads. 
The existence of North Woolwich is a case in point, and a similar con- 
clusion might be reached from a study of the eastern states of America. 
In Wales also there are districts where the main communications must 
have been by water until the last century. In the section devoted to 
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ships and the methods of overseas trade something might be added from 
Professor Byrne’s Genoese Shipping, which gives a good deal of informa- 
tion on the development of joint-stock ship-owning and the way 1n which 
ships in joint-ownership were managed and handled. ‘Theme branch 
of cypress” which ships leaving Bordeaux had to obtain before leaving 
port (p. 394) suggests a derivation for the “ branch pilots ”’ and “‘ branch 
porters’’ who still exist in English ports. 

In dealing with exports and imports good use has been made of 
Gras’s Early English Customs System and Simon’s History of the Wine 
Trade. To the latter is probably due the heretical identification of 
vinum de Oblinguo with Moselle. The evidence seems to show that this 
really came from Le Blanc in the Indre. 

The last chapter brings us to the period of geographical discovery 
and distant voyages. This is only slightly sketched, as most of it is hardly 
within the period of the book. There is here a curious oversight, such 
as is very rare in this excellent book. A reference is made to the enter- 
tainment at Rhodes of Sir Richard Guylforde in 1506 by “‘ Mr. Newport, 
Mr. Weston, and other gentlemen of England ” as a proof that there 
was a considerable English community in the island. But Newport 
and Weston happen to be the names of the more prominent English 
Knights of St. John at this time, and it seems more likely that it was the 
English Langue which entertained Sir Richard and not any community 
of merchants. 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Register of Edward the Black Prince preserved in the Public Record 
Office. (H.M. Stationery Office. 1930. 30s. the 2 vols.) 

These two volumes contain a calendar of two of the four registers 
of letters issued under the seal of the Black Prince. The first deals 
generally with the prince’s affairs in England, Wales, Cornwall and Devon, 
and registers business transacted by the prince’s council from July, 
1346 to January, 1348. A great deal of correspondence between the 
prince, who was abroad, and his council, must have lain behind much 
of this business. It was the period of Crécy and Calais. The second 
volume, “‘ The White Book of Cornwall,” belongs to a later time, 1351 to 
1365, and concerns the administration of the Duchy of Cornwall. The 
third and fourth registers, in course of publication, relate to Chester 
and Flint and the prince’s lands in other parts of England. The 
registers are the most important records still surviving of the most 
important administrative system in England after that of the Crown. 
The best parallels to it were the administration of the Lord Edward, 
before he became King Edward I., and of John of Gaunt. But it differed 
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from other medieval household systems in range and complexity 
rather than in kind; hence, its records enable us to see how palatine and 
baronial control of a complex of estates subject to a centralized system 
of government was exercised in the fourteenth century. Edward was 
Prince of Wales; Duke of Cornwall, Earl of Chester, lord of many 
fiefs in England, as well as duke or Lord or, from July, 1362, prince 
of Aquitaine. The extent of his authority varied in the different parts 
of his enormous lordship. A piece of work still remaining to be done 
is a study of the measure of royal intervention in the prince’s lands. 
The register relating to Cornwall, for example, shows that royal 
commissions of trailbaston and “ oyer and terminer ” visited Cornwall 
(e.g., li. 12, 135, 136). The duke had control of the sheriff, and took the 
emoluments of the county and hundred courts and administered the 
Stannaries (see the charter of 11 Edward III. printed in the Fifth 
Appendix to the Lords’ Report on the Dignity of the Peerage, pp. 35-8), 
but his jurisdiction was not so complete nor so independent as it was 
in Chester. This did not matter very much, for it is clear from these 
Registers and the other records that the royal and princely administra- 
tions co-operated. Dr. Margaret Sharp has shown that the national 
exchequer worked very closely with the prince’s exchequer, especially 
in the collection of debts. 

In the study to which reference has just been made, and which can 
be read in the fifth volume of Tout’s Chapters in the Administrative 
History of Medieval England (pp. 289-440), Dr. Sharp has written 
as good a commentary upon the Registers as one could desire to have. 
It should be supplemented, for Wales, by the papers of Mr. D. L. 
Evans, noted by Dr. Sharp (p. 297 note). The indexes to the Registers 
are full and clear, so that the reader can easily trace the references to 
administrative, legal and economic matters. These two volumes con- 
tain little that is exciting or abnormal, but they are none the less 
interesting on that account. One can follow month by month how 
the prince and his advisers dealt with all the problems and emergencies, 
great and small, which arose in these lands. Both volumes, it should 
be noted, contain important matter relating to the tin mines and the 


administration of the stannaries in Cornwall. 
F. M. PowlIcke. 


I. F. Grant. The Social and Economic Development of Scotland before 
1603. (Oliver and Boyd. 1930. 2Is.) 

To write single-handed a large-scale account of the social and 
economic development of Scotland down to 1603 is, in these days of 
specialization, a rather notable exploit. Miss Grant is to be congratu- 
lated on the courage with which she has faced her formidable task and 
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the skill with which she has executed it. Hers, it must be remembered, 
is largely a pioneer work. Much material for the writing of Scottish 
economic history exists in special monographs, doctoral theses, local 
histories and the publications of societies like the Bannatyne or the 
Spalding Clubs. But few attempts have been made to piece together 
these scattered items of information. Miss Grant has undertaken 
the arduous work of summarization and synthesis, and, by so doing, 
has placed all students of the subject deeply in her debt. To prevent 
misapprehension, it ought to be said that Miss Grant’s book is no mere 
auvre d’assemblage. She has made a definite contribution of her own 
to our knowledge of Scottish economic history. But one valuable 
aspect of her book is that it sums up the labours of a long line of investi- 
gators, and it will prove, it is to be hoped, the starting-point of further 
fruitful researches. 

The need for further research Miss Grant herself makes clear. Dark 
places continue to exist in Scottish economic history into which, in the 
present state of our knowledge, it is impossible to shed any clear light. 
Take the Scottish medieval land system for example. Negative state- 
ments, such as that no manorial system existed in Scotland, are per- 
fectly safe. But how precisely was a Scottish medieval estate organ- 
ized? This is a question difficult to answer. Our chief source of 
information is the 1290 Rental of Kelso Abbey, to which Seebohm 
referred in his English Village Community, a document not easy of 
interpretation. In Miss Grant’s opinion it describes a system in which 
a large stock of serf labour was not employed. Her reason for this 
assertion is the large number of free cottagers to each ploughgate. 
But such a view is not without its difficulties. The labour services 
of the cottagers, and of the other free tenants, the husbandmen, were 
of the nature of boon-works. How then did the monks cultivate the 
land in their own hands? Miss Grant hints that the hired services 
of the cottagers may have been used for this purpose. But this pre- 
supposes the existence of a money economy which it is hard to believe 
prevailed in thirteenth-century Scotland. We know indeed that in 
many rural districts a natural economy survived into the eighteenth 
century. In any case, Miss Grant’s suggestion leaves unexplained the 
position occupied by servile tenants on a medieval Scottish estate. 
We know that the Kelso monks were receiving gifts of nativi at the end 
of the twelfth century. What use did they make of them? Or had 
all the Kelso serfs secured emancipation by 1290 ? 

Some of these difficulties might be lessened by the suggestion of 
Cosmo Innes (in the Introduction to the Liber de Calchou) that the 
monks cultivated their demesne by serf labour, drawing on the services 
of their free tenants only at busy seasons. The supposition has much 
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to recommend it. It would help to clear up another obscure episode 
in Scottish economic history—the early disappearance of serfdom. As 
in England, the decay of serfdom would then follow from the abandon- 
ment of demesne farming. Owing to disturbed political conditions, 
this may well have taken place at an earlier date than in England. 
Miss Grant cautiously refrains from advancing any theory about the 
extinction of Scottish serfdom except to suggest that the causes were 
other than economic. ‘In England,” she says, ‘‘ the sturdy Anglo- 
Saxon ended the feudalizing efforts of the Norman by a compromise 
that produced a fixity of rights and of obligations; but the proud Scot, 
lacking the Englishman’s gift for constitutional compromise, secured 
his bare but almost complete liberty. It would take more than a merely 
economic history to try to answer why.” 

Miss Grant has some interesting remarks on runrig. The name, she 
inclines to believe, is not of Celtic origin, and she hazards the opinion 
that Anglian influences in the Lothians may have helped to determine 
the nature of the system. This view, if accepted, would overturn many 
established opinions. It isa novel and interesting suggestion that what 
has always been regarded as the typically Celtic system of cultivation 
should be in part the creation of a Teutonic race. 

Space forbids mention of other interesting features of Miss Grant’s 
book, but at least a bare reference must be made to her exhaustive 
account of the feuing movement in the sixteenth century (a movement 
which seems to have had social results similar to those of the contem- 
porary English enclosure movement), and to her chapters on the High- 
lands. In the latter she has broken new ground, and has done much 
to clear away the obscurity surrounding the early development of the 
clan system. 

It only remains to express once more the gratitude of scholars for 
an epoch-making book, which has advanced the study of Scottish 


economic history to a new stage. 
ARTHUR BIRNIE. 


W. B. Crump (Editor). The Leeds Woollen Industry, 1780-1820. 
(Leeds: the Thoresby Society. 1931. 16s.) 

In 1928 the Thoresby Society received the diary kept between 
1808 and 1814 by Joseph Rogerson, a West Riding fulling and scribbling 
miller. About the same time Leeds University secured the fragmentary 
papers of Benjamin Gott. Extracts from these two sets of documents 
are here published, supplemented by items from the local newspapers, 
and very capably edited by Mr. Crump with the aid of Dr. Offor of 
the Library and Mr. Yewdall of the Textile Department of the 
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University. The result is 190 pages of documents, 140 of explanation 
and setting, some excellent illustrations, a thorough index and a 
glossary. If every local historical society would produce one such 
volume we should begin to know a little about business history. 

The Gott papers were the basis of a study in this REvIEw last 
year; it is sufficient to say, therefore, that more juice has been extracted 
from them than could be contained in an article, and Mr. Yewdall has 
untied most of the technical and economic knots which failed to yield 
to Mr. Crump’s fingers. One of the treasures of the collection is a 
small notebook. It originally belonged to an apprentice, who dutifully 
wrote, in copper-plate hand and textbook style, notes of the lessons 
he was receiving. When he grew too wise or tired to write more, the 
book passed into the hands of the manager, and was used as a receptacle 
for memoranda on processes, wools, prices, wages, profits and the 
like. The technician and cost accountant can graze here profitably, 
and the economic historian will not go empty away. 

Rogerson’s diary illuminates a stage in the march of the new 
machines. The twenty-nine processes catalogued by the apprentice 
can be divided into five main groups: (1) Preparing the wool for 
spinning, (2) spinning, (3) weaving, (4) fulling, (5) finishing. Before 
the machines crossed the Pennines the clothier looked after the first 
three, took his cloth to the fulling mill for the fourth, and sold it to the 
merchant who saw to the fifth. When the spinning-jenny came it 
was welcomed in the cottage and painlessly absorbed in the existing 
order. But other machines came about the same time—willies, 
scribblers, carders, and slubbing billies—which prepared the wool 
for the jenny. It was not worth the clothier’s while to buy these 
machines; perhaps he could not afford them, or give them house room, 
or use them continuously; but he needed their aid. Sometimes, 
therefore, clothiers established co-operative scribbling mills, but else- 
where fullers like Rogerson installed the new equipment in their mills 
and thus gave their customers double service. Processes (1), (4), 
and (5) were thus non-domestic and relied on non-manual power; 
but (2) and (3) remained unchanged, and the clothier enjoyed the best 
of both possible worlds. It remained for Gott to gather all the pro- 
cesses inside his factory gates, and even he was in part a scribbling 
and fulling miller for the small men as well as a big buyer of their 
cloths. Until power-spinning and weaving became possible, in the 
second quarter of the next century, the factory had little technical 
advantage over a clothier who was within reach of a Rogerson. 

Gott had his troubles with steam, Luddites, croppers, anti-smoke 
committees, and foreign debtors, and may well at times have doubted 
the wisdom of piling the woes of manufacturing on those of mer- 
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chandizing. Rogerson’s scope was much smaller, but even a clothiers’ 
“service station” had its moments of difficulty. Machines broke 
down, the engine stopped, the men returned slowly after feast and fair, 
the roads were impassable, the clothiers would not pay their accounts, 
money was scarce, and “‘some Maliceous Rascal” threw stones at 
the mill windows. But there were good times, when weather was 
fine for growing crops and drying cloths, when the steam-engine ran 
while water-wheels were idle, when the machines had to work all night 
seven days a week, when the men and children had to sleep in the mill 
after working till 11 p.m., when the report arrived that ‘“‘ Bonaparte 
is kill’d in Russia,” and when “‘ Tom Paines (were) Quaking for very 
fear of the terrible day of the Louis’s.” And there were moments 
of foresight, as when the diarist predicted that the cloth halls “in some 
future date’ would be “‘ of very little consequence, as I think Cloth 
will get to be manufactured at Mills.” A rare, rich document. 


HERBERT HEATON. 


J. L. HammMonp and BarBara HammonvD. The Age of the Chartists, 
1832-1854. A Study of Discontent. (Longmans, Green and Co. 
1930. 12s. 6d.) 


The acute social discontents in the England of the years from 
Waterloo to the Great Exhibition have usually been explained as the 
revolt of men and women living under intolerable conditions. Until 
comparatively recently most social historians have held that the 
unbearableness of these conditions lay in the new methods of pro- 
duction, with their consequent semi-starvation, disease, black poverty, 
and bestial housing. The work of a group of recent scholars, however, 
has caused this Marxian picture to be redrawn in the light of more 
comfortable statistics, and Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, whose earlier 
writings were in many respects coloured by the “ general degradation ”’ 
school of thought, have revised their views accordingly. The problem 
they set themselves to answer is this. From 1800 to 1850 the working- 
class in Great Britain was bitterly discontented, if not actually revolu- 
tionary, and yet all figures seem to show a general, if irregular, increase 
in material well-being; on the other hand, in the Greek and Roman 
cities, from which the authors draw such effective parallels and 
contrasts to our urban civilization, despite a very low standard of 
living, we have no records of any serious proletarian unrest. Why was 
this? The reason they give is the enormous importance attached in 
classical civilization to public beauty, to the provision of things for 
common enjoyment, so that each poor man could take an emotional 
share in the life of his age, and to the encouragement by these civili- 
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zations of all manner of voluntary associations, which gave every 
one a part in the general life of his particular city. Nineteenth-century 
proletarian unrest, therefore, was not in the main due to a progressive 
deterioration of standards of living, but rather to a psychological 
malaise, to a fierce demand for a life outside purely economic affairs. 

For, in that age, there were none of those things. The rich man 
of Manchester or Bradford believed that money he made ought to be 
used for stimulating production, not for presenting a tragedy or build- 
ing a colonnade. The factory towns made no provision for common 
enjoyment or common culture—there were no baths, theatres, or parks, 
no libraries, music, or pictures. (In the Mechanics’ Institutes the sub- 
jects dealt with were restricted, in the true Gradgrind spirit, to those 
immediately concerned with the industries of the place.) There was 
little place for association in life: trade unionism, that form of associa- 
tion mattering most to the working-class, was practically criminal 
for the first quarter of the century. Even religion only satisfied the 
starved dramatic sense of the age by “the rhetoric which painted 
the torments of everlasting fire.” No doubt the new industrialism 
did provide a career for brains and luck; but there was no share of the 
best things in life for the vast mass of the toilers, and one cannot 
argue, because a few beggars manage to scramble on to horseback, 
that this is a good world for beggars. After 1850 came better times, 
due in part to greater prosperity, and to the fact that everyone then 
alive had been born into the new conditions, but also due in great 
measure to the fact that those who were building up the new civilization 
began to take account of these other demands. 

Such is the interpretation of the age put forward by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond; the rest of their book deals with the ways in which this 
demand for emotional satisfaction was gradually met. As they limit 
themselves to the years from 1832 to 1854, a good deal that is of 
interest is perforce omitted—as for example the gradual vindication 
of the Englishman’s right to play, to take part in and to watch 
organized sport, to save for and enjoy his holiday, which explains so 
much of the poise and equanimity of our national life. Within the 
period as they limit it, the chief fault of the authors’ treatment is a 
certain lack of balance and proportion and a certain unevenness. 
Many chapters are admirably done, notably those on The New Problem, 
on The Remedy of the New World, and on The State of the Towns; 
but others, those on Chartism, on The Duel of Landlord and Manv- 
facturer, and on Religion, for example, are in various ways disappoint- 
ing. Forty-eight pages are spent on education, not in itself too large 
a proportion, had not the authors devoted so much of their space to 
a consideration of debates, acts, and bills, and failed to bring clearly 
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into view the main currents of opinion on the problem. Scotland is 
entirely ignored. The book at times gives one the impression of a 
series of disjointed notes poured into a single volume; but nothing that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond write can ever be without originality, clarity 
of thought, and distinction of style. It is a salutary and a timely 
book: it will prevent those of us who put too much faith in comfortable 
statistics from forgetting that man does not live by bread alone, and 
from erring just as grossly as Marx or Engels, though in the opposite 
direction. 
A. B. RoDGER. 


S. and B. Wess. English Poor Law History. Part I.: The Old Poor 
Law. Part II. (two volumes): The Last Hundred Years. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co. London. 57s. net the 3 vols.) 


The publication of these three volumes on English Poor Law History 
brings to a conclusion a great work on which its authors have been 
engaged for thirty years—namely, “ the analytic and historical descrip- 
tion of the structure and functions of English Local Government.”’ On 
this subject they have produced no less than ten volumes; while, in 
addition, they have written standard treatises on The History of Trade 
Unionism, Industrial Democracy, and The Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movement. These thirteen volumes will remain an enduring monument 
to the learning and devotion of their authors. They have been path- 
breakers in new and difficult fields, and many generations of students 
will have cause to be grateful to them. They display an intimate 
knowledge of their subject in all its aspects, combined with thorough- 
ness of treatment, lucidity of expression and breadth of outlook, while 
the numerous footnotes furnish invaluable bibliographical information. 
The authors do not attempt to disguise their own point of view. They 
definitely intimate their opinion that “‘ history to be either interesting 
or significant must be written from a point of view’’; but they rightly 
add that ‘‘ this is the less likely to be harmful the more plainly it is 
avowed.” And they present their material with a persuasiveness 
from which it would be hard for anyone to withhold a considerable 
measure of assent. 

These three volumes on English Poor Law History contain over 
fifteen hundred pages, but not a page is redundant. The authors take 
a large view of their subject. They give a detailed account of the 
provision which has been made in the past for the relief of pauperism, 
but they are not less concerned with the problem of the prevention of 
pauperism. Thus they are led on to discuss many important issues 
of social economy. Topics such as unemployment, the minimum wage 
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and public health are treated here at length in their relation to poverty, 
and the whole subject of pauperism is placed in its true light when 
methods of prevention are regarded as more important than methods 
of relief or repression. The authors’ conception of their subject 
provides them with an appropriate line of division between volume 
one and the succeeding volumes. The former deals with the ‘‘ Old Poor 
Law ” down to 1834, and its theme is the “ relief of destitution within 
a framework of repression.”” In this volume particular attention may 
be drawn to the valuable chapter which describes the various uses of 
the workhouse “‘as a device for organizing employment, correcting 
idleness and disorder, deterring applicants for relief, maintaining the 
orphans, the sick, and the aged, or treating, with a view to their 
improvement, special classes of the community.” The other two 
volumes embrace the last hundred years of poor law administration, 
when the framework of repression was gradually replaced by a new 
social structure embodied in the Factory Code, the Education and 
Public Health Acts,and National Insurance, all designed for the actual 
prevention of destitution—until today ‘‘ what we find is the relief 
of the poor within a continually extending framework of prevention.” 
In these later volumes, to quote the authors’ words, “‘ the story told 
is that of a unique episode in English constitutional history—namely, 
the creation, development and ending of the Board of Guardians of 
the Poor, as an elected ad hoc Local Destitution Authority, working 
under the direction and control of a Central Department, itself in 1834 
a constitutional innovation. Equally characteristic of nineteenth- 
century social theory and political action is the life-history, from 
birth to abandonment, of an arresting idea, that of the Principles of 
1834.’’ When the Royal Commission of 1905-09 reviewed the whole 
situation, it discovered that ‘‘ there had grown up, during the preceding 
half-century, an array of competing public services which were aiming, 
not at the prevention of pauperism, but at the prevention of the various 
types of destitution out of which pauperism arose.” 

When this work begins to approach our own day, it enters upon 
what is justly described as ‘‘an almost untilled field’’; but peculiar 
value is lent to these pages by the fact that one of the authors was a 
member of the Royal Commission of 1905, and the extracts from her 
diary throw a piquant and illuminating light upon its proceedings. 
(‘‘ We were to be ‘ spoon fed’ by evidence carefully selected and pre- 
pared. ... Assistant Commissioners were to be appointed, who 
were to collect evidence illustrative of these theories. And, above all, 
we were to be given opinions and not facts. . .. Today at lunch I 
put Lansbury, the working-man on the Commission, on his guard 
against this policy.”) The story is carried to its appropriate con- 
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clusion, the Local Government Act of 1929. This Act pronounced 
“ the sentence of death ” on the century-old Boards of Guardians. It 
marks also, the authors believe, the final abandonment of the “ Principles 
of 1834” based on “ the Principle of Less Eligibility embodied in the 
Workhouse System,” now that the obligation to relieve the destitute 
has been transferred to the local authorities “ primarily concerned, 
each in its own sphere, with the prevention of destitution.” 

A tribute should be paid to the skill with which the authors have 
arranged their material. The text is pleasant to read, and it is enlivened 
by a wealth of quotations. We are told, for instance, of the scathing 
comment made by John Rickman on the parliamentary committee 
which held an important inquiry into pauperism in 1817: “‘ The leading 
members are much dissatisfied to find that, in their own heads, they 
can only find that they have found nothing effectual !’’ And the happy 
phrase of a clerk to a metropolitan board of guardians is quoted in 
reference to the men who had been put to work in the “ labour yards,” 
that they seemed “to suffer from overwhelming inertia.’’! 


E. Lipson. 


A. E. FEAVEARYEAR. The Pound Sterling. (Milford: London. 1931. 25s.) 


This is an excellent book. Within the narrow limits of 334 pages 
the author presents a wealth of historical facts; he reviews and inter- 
prets them, and he makes clear the economic and monetary principles 
at work. Starting from the first traces of the silver pound and penny 
in Anglo-Saxon times, he describes the medieval recoinages very clearly 
and concisely. Among interesting passages may be mentioned that 
giving (p. 40) a series of commodity price index numbers for the 


1 A few minor points may be noticed here. The authors state (i. 118 note) 
that they ‘“‘ are not aware that any other Corporations (besides the Corporation 
of the City of London) were formed either in Westminster or elsewhere under the 
Statute (of 1662).’’ Attention may therefore be drawn to the existence of a 
Corporation of Westminster and of a Corporation of Middlesex. The Act of 1699 
(i. 379) authorized individual justices to fix the rates paid for relieving and con- 
veying vagrants. Quarter sessions were not authorized until the Act of 1702, 
Was not the legality of the Allowance System (part. ii., vol. i., 91 note) settled by 
Gilbert’s Act and by the Act of 1795? The ‘‘common acquiescence in the 
Elizabethan Poor Law ”’ (part. ii., vol. i., 32) might seem to suggest that there 
had not been numerous attacks made upon the Poor Law by seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century writers. The opinion (i. 121) that the Act of 1723 gave “‘no 
power to parishes to combine for the purpose ”’ of hiring or purchasing premises, 
appears to conflict with the clause in the Act empowering parishes to do so. 
Roger North’s A Discourse of the Poor (published in 1753) is assigned to different 
dates in various places. From internal evidence it seems to have been written 
near the end of the seventeenth century. 
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fifteenth century, based on data derived from Thorold Rogers’ History 
of Agriculture and Prices, and showing that the price level fell sub- 
stantially during the century, notwithstanding successive recoinages 
which reduced the weight of the penny from 18 to 12 grains. 

Index numbers, based on data from the same source, are again 
resorted to in connection with the Tudor debasement and Queen 
Elizabeth’s restoration of the coinage, and they reveal the surprising 
result that in consequence of the influx of silver from the New World, 
and the resulting rise of commodity prices in Europe in terms of silver, 
the price level was practically as high in 1563 after the restoration of 
the coinage as in 1555 or 1556 at the very height of the debasement, 
and was more than double what it had been before the debasement 
began. There follows a chapter on the Growth of Credit, which deals 
with the goldsmiths, and brings out the fact that it was their functions 
as bullion dealers that led to their becoming bankers, and not, as is 
so often said, their safe-deposit facilities. This leads up to the founda- 
tion of the Bank of England and “‘the first credit inflation.’’ The 
intrusion of credit into the subject makes the historian’s task more 
difficult. Monetary events overlap with those of a more general 
financial or economic character. Mr. Feavearyear holds the balance 
well, at any rate up to the year 1821, which marks the end of the 
Bank Restriction period. After that date the concluding portion of 
the book (about one-third), though it continues to deal very com- 
petently and satisfactorily with some aspects of the subject, is open 
to criticism as scamping and, indeed, almost ignoring others. 

Two chapters on the Development of Credit Control, which covers 
the period from 1821 to 1914, narrate quite adequately the controversies 
attending the Act of 1844, the crises of 1847, 1857, and 1866, and the 
subsequent development of bank rate policy. But they do not bring 
out the international character of the monetary problems of the period, 
particularly of the years 1873-1914. Bank rate policy cannot be fully 
understood except in relation to the position of London as an inter- 
national credit centre. Anda history of the pound sterling which does 
not describe its functions as the currency of international trade is 
incomplete. A concluding chapter deals with the war and post-war 
period, and summarizes both the principal events and also the legisla- 
tive measures adopted. 

Without detracting in any serious degree from the high standard 
that this book has attained, it may be desirable to make one or two 
criticisms on matters of detailed historical accuracy. The story that 
in 1345 Edward III. repudiated his debts to the Florentines (p. 28) has 
been shown by Mr. S. B. Terry in his Financing of the Hundred Years 
War (p. 108) to be based on a misconception. That the Florentine 
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bankers experienced vexatious delays and obstructions in the recovery 
of the sums due to them from assigned revenues and other sources may 
be true enough, but the story of repudiation was originated by S. T. 
Peruzzi, who based it on a writ of May 6, 1339, without having ob- 
served that the Florentine bankers were expressly excepted from its 
operation by another writ issued a few days later. 

Another minor inaccuracy is to be found in the account of the 
crisis of 1825. Mr. Feavearyear represents the Directors of the Bank 
of England as deciding at a meeting of the 15th December to consult 
the Government and as then proposing an issue of Exchequer bills, 
and, according to him, the Government thereupon recommended them 
to pay out money freely and to use the one-pound notes that had been 
discovered stored in the Bank and were still legally issuable. In actual 
fact the first step towards a more liberal credit policy was a sudden ex- 
tension of lending by the Bank on the 14th December, a step taken 
after consultation with the Government, but mainly, so far as can be 
judged, on the initiative of the Bank itself. The discovery and issue 
of the one-pound notes followed a few days later, and was apparently 
on the initiative of the Bank, without any prompting from the Govern- 
ment. The proposal to make advances of Exchequer bills was made 
by the mercantile community, and it was made months later. Mr. 
Feavearyear has been misled by Bagehot, who quotes a letter from 
Peel to the Duke of Wellington, written early in March, 1826, as if it 
had been written at the height of the crisis in the preceding December. 


R. G. HAWTREY. 


Henri Hauser. Les Origines Historiques des Problémes Economiques 
Actuels. (Librairie Vuibert: Paris. 1930.) 


Professor Hauser’s book consists of six lectures delivered at the 
Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales at Geneva, followed by three 
appendices. The former begin with an introductory comparison of past 
and present economic problems, and proceed to apply the general ideas 
there suggested to the subject of raw materials, markets, money and 
prices, commercial and financial capitalism, and labour. The latter 
consist of more detailed studies of the salt question in history, the 
development of banking from the end of the fifteenth to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and the financial crisis of 1559. By a miracle 
of compression, which has in no way detracted from lucidity, the whole 
work is contained in 104 pages. 

Precisely because so much research still remains to do, economic 


1 On this subject, see also the article by Miss A. Beardwood, ante, Vol. II., 
No. 2. 
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history seems sometimes to suffer from a surfeit of undigested materials. 
A work such as that of Professor Hauser is an invaluable corrective 
to the dyspepsia produced by the habit of eating facts raw. Of course 
it is learned: the three appendices alone show an astonishing command 
of the work done in several different countries on the history of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But its special quality is of a 
different and, perhaps, a rarer order. It is the ability to weave the 
separate threads into a significant pattern. The student may have 
known before some of the phenomena discussed in the book. What he 
gets from it is better eyes with which to look at them. 

There is an abuse of historical methods which is only too familiar. 
It occurs when the present is read into the past, and fortuitous resem- 
blances are employed as an excuse for evading rigorous analysis. Pro- 
fessor Hauser’s book is not open to that criticism. Its object is not so 
much to detect analogies between the specific problems of the twentieth 
century and those of its predecessors, as to show that forces of the 
same kind have been at work, though on a different scale and in 
differing material and intellectual environments, throughout. No one 
who reads his account of the struggle for certain luxuries, such as spices; 
for raw materials, for example, wool, dyestuffs and alum; or for the 
indispensable commodity salt, is likely to feel that he has strained the 
facts to fit a theory. Nor is it necessary for him to colour highly 
the picture of the monetary phenomena of the sixteenth century or of 
the working of the credit system, with its political reactions, to make 
it telling. It is curious to reflect how much more intelligible the story 
is to the modern reader than it would have been twenty years ago. 

Economic progress, Professor Hauser observes in a suggestive 
passage, which one would have liked to see developed at greater length, 
is discontinuous; the economic life of the mid-seventeenth century, he 
thinks, saw a reaction from the astonishing outburst of energy which 
marked that of the middle of the sixteenth. The illustration prompts 
the question whether the real fact—consider Holland and Restoration 
England—was not that it was the channels in which the stream flowed, 
rather than the force of the current, which had changed. Whether that 
is so or not, it remains true that the writer who deals, like Professor 
Hauser, with the economic history of Antwerp and Lyons, of textile and 
salt interests, of industrial organization and compagnonnage, is handling 
actualities. An institution, like an individual, is not known till it is 
seen at several different points of its life and growth, for not all its 
traits are revealed simultaneously. In bringing together these studies 
of the development of issues which are still alive, Professor Hauser has 
contributed to a clearer understanding both of the past and of the 
present. 

R. H. TAwney. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Mr. D. M. Goodfellow’s book, A Modern Economic History of South 
Africa (Routledge and Sons. Ios. 6d.), isnot, perhaps, as comprehensive 
as its title suggests. There are of necessity many sides of the modern 
economic history of South Africa which he leaves untouched, such as 
the growth of the banking system, the history of wages, and the whole 
question of public finance. Thisis not to be wondered at, for it is a 
short book, based on printed materials, and although all its main 
problems are contemporary ones, and are still the staple of every South 
African conversation, South African social and economic history is still 
pioneer work. 

Mr. Goodfellow’s study is, quite rightly, a history primarily of the 
land and land settlement, and the native labour first called forth for the 
needs of this land. He has not the detailed personal experience, the 
historical background, nor the insight, sharpened by a certain disin- 
terested indignation, of Professor McMillan, to whose works he makes, 
curiously enough, no reference. His work is based chiefly on the 
reports of, and the evidence given before, a number of important Com- 
missions, which have left South Africa much unused information on 
social and economic conditions. He makes good use of this material, 
for he succeeds in the difficult task of giving a brief and clear account 
of the development of the varying social and economic conditions in the 
states now forming the Union of South Africa. It is a pity that he 
does not illustrate this account with a few maps and diagrams. It is 
also a pity that there are no footnotes, though he gives a short list of 
selected authorities at the end of each chapter. 

Any economic, political, or social study of South Africa leads almost 
at once to that complex of problems which its inhabitants call the Native 
Question. They are the problems created by an oligarchy of race and 
colour. Mr. Goodfellow devotes much of his book to topics which 
come under this heading. He gives particular attention, for instance, 
to the recruiting of native labour. He iscautious, and risks few general- 
izations and no judgments. His facts, nevertheless, speak for them- 
selves. They speak ofa type of inequality which European democracies 
find it hard to envisage, a society which makes a parade of the social 
legislation they know so well, but restricts its action to a favoured 
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class and race. So completely does the assumption of inequality 
permeate this society that Mr. Goodfellow in writing of it sometimes 
slips, despite his care, into a remark that outside South Africa has an 
archaic ring. Speaking of the overcrowding of the native reserves, an 
area of less than one-eighth of the country into which more than half 
the population is crammed, he remarks (p. 233): 


“It is possible that by intensifying education the natives would 
be able to increase considerably the yield per acre of most of their 
reserves, and if this were done without the native developing pari passu 
a desire for the standard of life of the European peasantry, the situation 
might be eased. This may very possibly be done, and, coupled with the 
introduction of individual tenure, might practically solve the native 
question so far as the reserves are concerned.” 


It seems remarkable for a nation where the “‘ spread ”’ of conditions 
of life has been said to be the widest in the world, where there is a great 
rift between the “ civilized ’’ and “‘ uncivilized ’’ standard, to base its 
hope of future well-being, not on a progressive improvement in the 
conditions of the uncivilized majority of its people, but on the assump- 
tion that they will ‘“‘ increase considerably ”’ their productivity without 
“ developing pari passu a desire for the standard of living of the Euro- 
pean peasantry.”” The report of the Economic and Wage Commission 
of 1925 seems on safer ground when it advocates a lessening of the 
difference between the economic conditions of native and white man, 
and the creation at the same time of increased productivity and an 
increased demand for goods, by a rise in the standard of living among 
the native peoples forming the vast majority of the population. 


L. STUART SUTHERLAND. 


The debt of economic historians to specialist studies of particular 
industries and of particular areas has certainly been increased by 
Mr. W. H. Warburton’s monograph, The History of Trade Union Organ- 
ization in the North Staffordshire Potteries, with an Introduction by 
R. H. Tawney (London: George Allen and Unwin. 1931. Ios. 6d.). 
While the author is mainly concerned with the growth of trade unionism 
among the potters, he has depicted this development against a back- 
ground of the general history of pottery manufacture, and his account 
of the organization of this industry during the nineteenth century is 
itself of considerable value. As might have been expected, trade union 
development in a very highly localized manufacture presented many 
features peculiar to itself; but Mr. Warburton has shown how, from 
time to time, the tendencies apparent in the world of labour as a whole 
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revealed themselves among the potters. He describes the early efforts 
at organization in 1824-25; the formation of the National Union of 
Operative Potters in 1831 and the influence of Owenism; and then 
the break-up of this all-inclusive organization into sectional craft 
unions after its failure in 1836-37. Much of the energy of the potters’ 
unions throughout their history, and especially in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, was directed towards the removal of certain trade 
practices which were objectionable to them, such as the “truck ”’ 
system, the conditions of the “‘annual hiring,” and the practice of 
paying for wares ‘“‘ good from oven.’”’ The struggles which ultimately 
led to their abolition form an interesting story. 

During the later years of the nineteenth century trade unionism 
in the Potteries scarcely kept pace with the movement elsewhere. 
Attempts to establish permanent machinery for arbitration and con- 
ciliation were unsuccessful, and the workers’ bargaining power remained 
relatively weak. For this the structure of the industry was largely 
responsible. Down to the present time pottery manufacture has been 
organized on a comparatively small scale, and it was not until late in 
the nineteenth century that its processes of manufacture were seriously 
affected by machinery. Here, as in other industries with a similar 
Structure, the absence of regular working hours and the slackness of 
factory discipline handicapped the unions in their efforts to secure 
standardized working conditions. The author makes a good point in 
showing how the failure of the potters to organize the women who came 
to be employed in increasing numbers towards the end of the century 
also contributed to the weakness of the unions in their attempts to 
protect the male workers. In the decade prior to the war there was an 
increase in trade union activities which led to the consolidation of the 
numerous sectional unions into three large societies. It was not until 
after the war, however, that a really powerful organization was built 
up. The pottery industry was a pioneer in the establishment of a Joint 
Industrial Council, and this body has greatly assisted in the improve- 
ment in industrial relations and in working conditions which has taken 
place since its formation. 

Mr. Warburton has much interesting information concerning the 
subcontracting system as it existed in this trade, with its attendant 
deductions from wages for the materials, light and power used by the 
workers. No doubt this system had an important influence on trade 
union development; but the author is inclined to over-emphasize the 
“peculiarity ” of these conditions. They were common during the 
first three-quarters of the nineteenth century in the majority of 
industries conducted in small factories, and they were almost universal 
throughout the West Midlands. 
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Nothing is said (except in connection with the post-war period) 
about the attitude of the potters’ unions towards the unhealthy pro- 
cesses in their trade. Certain of these were covered by the Factory 
Act of 1864, and it would have been interesting to learn whether the 
unions concerned themselves with this aspect of working conditions 
and how they viewed this and later protective legislation. 

G. C. ALLEN. 


The centenary of the accession to the throne of Piedmont of Carlo 
Alberto (1831-1848) has already produced a number of interesting 
publications on the history of his reign. These essays of Antonio 
Fossati deal, as their title proclaims (Saggi di politica economica Carlo 
Albertina. Biblioteca della Societa Storica Subalpina. 1930. 20 lire), 
purely with the economic aspect. He examines in turn the problems 
presented by different branches of the national industry and the Govern- 
ment policy in regard to them: the prohibition of the export of cereals, 
the regulation of the food supply, freightage, the silk industry, and 
finally the general question of tariffs. Though each of these questions 
has its own special features, in their complex they appear simply as 
different aspects of the struggle between free trade and protection. 

Carlo Alberto, who had a genuine interest in economic problems as 
well as knowledge, found his kingdom enmeshed in a net of protection. 
Export of certain staple industries like cereals and raw silk was abso- 
lutely prohibited, and high tariffs turned many others into monopolies. 
In consequence smuggling was rampant, and the Minister of the Interior 
estimated that half the merchandise entering Piedmont arrived by 
illicit channels and paid no duty. One of the king’s first acts had been 
the creation of a Consiglio di Stato, an advisory body to whom economic 
problems amongst others were referred. To them were submitted the 
reports of the Intendants, Consuls and other officials concerned, and it 
is from these documents as well as books and pamphlets that Signor 
Fossati has gathered his material. The discussions resolved themselves 
into a struggle between a group of free-trade economists and the con- 
servative masses and their representatives. The general result was a 
modest victory for free trade. The export of raw silk and cereals was 
permitted, numerous privileges were abolished, and the almost pro- 
hibitive Tariff of 1830 was eventually very considerably modified. 

The author gives much of the credit for all this to the king. He 
would like to think that Carlo Alberto had an economic policy of his 
own, and that the national progress was due to the royal initiative. 
This in truth does more credit to Signor Fossati’s heart than his head. 
Carlo Alberto was by nature timid and hesitating; he habitually 
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qualified his decisions or compromised. He was the last person to 
have a determined policy and see it through. The most that one can 
say for him is that where he felt deeply he had all the tenacious 
obstinacy of a weak character, and this is evident in his attitude towards 
economic as well as other problems. But the real contribution of 
Carlo Alberto to the progress of his country lay not so much in what 
was done as in what was said. The interest displayed throughout the 
country, the freedom allowed to discussion and publication, educated 
public opinion and prepared the country for a new policy. After the 
tragic failure of 1848, when the country was once again free to concen- 
trate on economic problems, the pioneer work of Carlo Alberto proved 
its value. The emergence of Cavour, and the extraordinary rapidity 
with which he was able to reorganize the country on a free-trade basis, 
was due in no small degree to the endless discussions and the timid 
and tentative efforts at economic reform initiated by Carlo Alberto 
and the able band of free traders whose policy he supported. 

The volume is fully documented, with numerous statistics, and is 
written in a plain, straightforward style. 

ARTHUR J. WHYTE. 
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